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The Land Office Steal 


Edmonton’s Controversy of 1892 


One of Edmonton's most colorful and coniroversial events was the attempted removal of 
the land office in 1892. This occurred a year ajter the railway arrived on the south side of 
the river, when the new town of Strathcona was being developed. 


When the government attempted to move the land ojfice from Edmonton to the south side, 
the old settlers were prepared to defend it by any action necessary. It was felt—and_per- 
haps rightly—that the loss of any government offices would result in the new town over- 
shadowing Edmonton. Accusations were hurled freely at the land agent. the Minister of the 
Interior, the government in general, and the promoters of the new townsite. In the end. the 
determined stand taken by the people of Edmonton resulted in the land office remaining 
on the north side of the river, and a branch being established in Strathcona. 


The story is told so well in the pages of the Edmonton Bulletin of that time. that it would 
be difficult to improve upon it. So an edited version of the news stories carried in the June 
20th and June 23rd issues, as well as an editorial on the later date, is reproduced here. 


The first report in the Bulletin contained the blazing headlines: “Robbers Attempt to Steal 
the Land Office. But Don't Get Away With It”. By the time the June 23rd issue went to press. 
it was learned that Hon. Edgar Dewdney, the Minister of the Interior and former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Territories, had approved to removal. With this informa- 
tion, the Bulletin exclaimed in its headlines: “Dirty Dewdney is in the Steal. He Shows his 


Hand—It is not Clean” 
This is the story. 
The Bulletin, June 20, 1892: 


Edmonton is usually a quiet place, a 
very quiet place. There are people who 
say that it is positively dull. On Saturday 
last it was, if possible, more quiet than 
usual—up to about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. After that hour and until late 
midnight it was undoubtedly the most 
alive, lively, excited, exciting and gen- 
erally interesting place in all Canada, or 
its colonies in North or South Dakota, or 
Washington. There was the biggest kind 
of a circus on. There was more fun than 
could be furnished by a barrel of 
monkeys. Five hundred men with blood 
in both eyes were engaged in demonstra- 
ting that even in this dull town, in this 
peaceful country, physical force as a 
means of maintaining public right is 
net played out. 

The occasion of the demonstration was 
the attempt, on the part of the land 
agent, to remove the land and timber 
offices to the South Side of the river, for 
the purpose of assisting in booming the 
property of Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
there situated. To understand why there 
was such a sudden and unanimous out- 
burst of public feeling it is necessary to 
understand the history of the affair. 


The town of Edmonton, which was in- 
corperated in February last, has been 
the centre of trade. settlement, civiliza- 
tion and authority in this part of the 
country fer a hundred years past, 
through the fact of the existence of an 
important Hudson's Bay post here and 
springing up near it of the present town. 
The town has been recognized by the 
government for the past ten or fifteen 
years as the capital of the district by the 
location here of the land, timber, registry 
and pest cffice, holding the sittings of 
the court, etc. People invested in pro- 
perty, erected buildings, transacted busi- 
ness, until at present the assessed value 
of the property in the town is over half- 
million dollars, 


When the Calaary and Edmonton rail- 
way was constructed the contract re- 
quired that the road should terminate on 
the banks of the Saskatchewan at or 
near Edmonton. The contractors took part 
of the pay for the construction of the 
road in the town sites that might be 
established at its several stations. They 
refused all inducements offered to bring 
the railway across the river, although 
nine-tenths of the freight of the road is 
for the north side, and determined to 
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make a speculative town site on the 
south side, on the strength of the road 
not crossing the river at present, al- 
though it is chartered to cross the Sas- 
katchewan and go on to Peace River. 
They hoped to use the name and prestige 
of Edmonton that the pioneers here had 
built up in years of toil and disappoint- 
ment to boom their paper town and to 
ruin Edmonton if possible. In locating 
their town they did not even condescend 
to locate it on the river bank, as the 
charter required, only bringing it to the 
bank of the valley, well knowing that 
as trade increased the rcad would have 
to be extended to the river and thereby 
sidetrack their town. But as they saved a 
few thousands in construction they did 
not care for that. They hoped to carry 
everything with a rush. That they would 
be able to sell hundreds of lots at high 
figures, on the strength of the railway 
terminus, and then let those who. bought 
find out their mistake. But their scheme 
did not materialize The real town went 
ahead rapidly and their town hung fire. 


It was frequently threatened by those 
who were booming the terminus that 
they would bring influence to bear on the 
government to have the public offices re- 
moved to the South Side, and on account 
of these threats Senator Girard asked 
Premier Abbott at last session of parlia- 
ment if such was the government's in- 
tention. He was assured that it was not. 
A month or two ago the town sent a 
delegation to Ottawa to press certain 
matters upon the notice of the govern- 
ment, and amongst other things they 
were informed by the Minister of Public 
Works that the necessary government 
buildings would be erected on a site 
chosen years before in the town, and 
that they would be erected this year. 


In view of these assurances no atien- 
tion was paid to the efforts of Osler, 
Hammond & Nanton, agents of the C. 
& E. Company to secure the removal of 
the public offices to the South Side. How- 
ever, on Thursday last, J. Mc. D. Gordon, 
inspector of land agencies, arrived and 
gave notice to Mr. Anderson that he was 
authorized to remove his office to a box 
car which had been leased from the rail- 
way company, pending the completion of 
an office then under construction, but 
the purpose of which was, till then, un- 
known. The reason given for the removal 
was to suit the convenience of new 


settlers. At the same time the lease of the 
building occupied in Edmonton had not 
expired. 

Mr. Gordon left on Friday morning 
without its visit or its object being pub- 
licly known. Everything ran smoothly 
along until Saturday when Mr. Ander- 
son ordered the dray company to send 
him a team to remove furniture, but did 
not say what furniture. The teams went 
to his house about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and he accompanied them to 


the land office, commencing at once to 
load the books. 


The first intimation anyone had of the 
proposed move was seeing the books 
loaded on the drays. The town graders 
happened to be at work near the land 
office and saw what was going on. In 
a few minutes they and an angry crowd 
of citizens had gathered around the 
office while the alarm was sent all over 
town. While the main crowd was gather- 
ing the nuts were taken off the wagon 
axles and the horses unhitched so that 
the stuff already leaded could not be 
moved. In a very short time not less than 
200 men were around the land office 
determined to know why the promises 
made so definitely by the government 
were broken and their interests so wan- 
tonly attacked. 


Mr. Anderson drove to the police bar- 
racks for assistance and two policemen 
arrived promptly on the scene, but under 
the circumstances were unable to do 
anything as they could not move the 
wagons without horses, and other horses 
were not to be had. Telegrams were sent 
to all the members of the cabinet, to 
Davis, Davin, Macdowall, Senators 
lougheed, Girard, and Sir Donald A. 
Smith, stating the facts of the case and 
asking an explanation. A mass meeting 
of citizens was assembled in front of the 
land cffice, about 8 o'clock. Inspector 
Piercy arrived about the same time. Just 
then, four teams from the South Side, 
who had been telephoned for by Mr. 
Anderson, arrived. The horses were taken 
from the wagons by the crowd, and the 
drivers infermed that they must not inter- 
fere. Finally horses and wagons were 
driven across the river and tied up on 
the cther side. There was some slight 
disturbance while this was going on, but 
nothing serious occurred. The meeting 
was addressed by Mayor McCauley who 
put the following resolutions which were 
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carried unanimously with cheers for the 
resolutions and groans for the agent. 
The resolutions were telegraphed to 
Ottawa in the following form: 


their numbers to prohibit removal 
and that a copy of the resolution be 
wired the Premier.—Carried un- 
animously. 


(1) That in the opinion of this 
meeting the removal of the govern- 
ment lands and timber offices is con- 
trary to the wishes and detrimental 
to the best interests of nine-tenths 
of the population of this district. 

(2) That the government be re- 
quested to cancel the instructions of 
J. M. Gordon, acting commissioner 
to the locai agent here directing the 
immediate removal of the land and 
timber office to the South Side of the 
river and that the local agent be 
instructed to return office records 
and furniture (now in course of re- 
moval) to the Edmonton office as 
reasons given for removal are false. 

(3) That in the opinion of this 
meeting Mr. Thos. Anderson the 
local agent here, for personal and 
pecuniary interests has improperly 
interested himself in securing the 
removal of the land and timber 
office from this place to the South 
Side of the river, and that while the 
citizens of Edmonton have forebore 
the making of any charges along 
this line in the past they deem it to 
be in the best interests of the gov- 
ernment that he be removed at once. 

(4) That pending the receipt of a 
reply from the department of interior 
in reference to said removal the 
citizens of Edmonton and vicinity be 
a committee with power to add to 


(Signed) M. McCAULEY, Mayor 


A citizens’ guard was being formed 
to held the loaded wagons until answers 
had been received from Ottawa, when 
Insp. Piercy offered to put on a police 
guard, which would protect the property 
from injury and at the same time would 
hold it until word had been received 
from Ottawa. This was agreed to with 
cheers and the meeting dispersed. Ex- 
cited groups remained around the streets 
until a late hour and a proposition to 
burn the land agent in effigy found such 
favor that although the police interfered 
in one case, the project was finally 
carried out amid much enthusiasm at the 
flag pole between McDougall's store and 
the Imperial bank. 


Sunday passed quietly, the police 
guard remaining in charge of the 
wagons, and a citizen’s guard remain- 
ing as well. 


This (Monday) morning Supt. Gries- 
bach arrived from Fort Saskatchewan 
with twenty policemen. He left the police 
at Rat Creek, outside the town limits, 
and came in alone. As soon as the arrival 
of the police was known the supposition 


Jasper Avenue was not a deeply rutted 
thoroughfare at the time of the land office 
trouble. At the extreme right is the Edmonton 
Bulletin office while at left are Ross Bros. Hard- 
ware, the Hudson's Bay and other stores. 
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became general that the intention was 
to forcibly remove the office. To meet this 
pessibility Mayor McCauley, councillor 
Cameron and J. A. McDougall, J.P.’s, 
issued an order calling out the home 
guards organized in 1885 by General 
Strange, to keep the peace—that is, the 
land office. At 1 p.m. nearly every able 
bodied man in town—most of them 
armed—appeared at the town clerk's 
office, ready for any event. Up to 4 
o'clock (this writing) the police have not 
appeared and quiet reigns. 


The Bulletin, June 23. 1892: 


When the Bulletin was issued on Mon- 
day, matters regarding the land office 
steal were in a decidedly ticklish condi- 
tion, which was not relieved by the fol- 
lowing telegram received late in the 
afterncon from the Minister of Interior: 


To M. McCauley, Mayor: “In con- 
sequence of complaints from emi- 
grants arriving on the South Side 
of the river, regarding the long dis- 
tance from the railway station and 
the cost and inconvenience of fer- 
riage necessary to reach the land 
office to make homestead entries, 
the agent was ordered to tempor- 
arily remove so much of the books 
and records as are required to give 
facilities at the station. Mounted 
police instructed to effect removal, 
and it is expected that the mayor 
and council will assist in maintain- 
ing order. Agent Anderson had noth- 
ing to do with the removal, which 
was decided upon solely for the 
public convenience and the public 
interests.” 


E. DEWDNEY 


This telegram showed first that the 
the Minister of Interior was a party to 
the steal, and therefore put a new face 
on the affair. At the same time it showed 
a weakening from the position taken by 
the land agent, whose announcement 
handed to the Bulletin for publication 
after the commencement of the trouble, 


on Saturday afternoon, specifically 
stated that “the timber and land office 
has been removed’’ — not partially or 


temporarily, but entirely and perman- 
ently. 


Besides the telegram from Dewdney, 


from N. F. Davin, M.P., and D. A. Mc- 
Pherson, of the Interior department: 
To M. McCauley, Mayor: “Land 
offices will not be removed. This 


only temporary for convenience of 
settlers.” 


N. F. DAVIN 


To M. McCauley, Mayor: ‘Moving 
of office done by order of Depart- 
ment of Interior. Hon Mr. Dewdney 
says it is temporary and that he has 
wired you explanatory.” 


D. A. McPHERSON 


All this was satisfactory, but not defin- 
ite, and it was decided that matters 
should remain as they were until some- 
thing more definite had been received. 
In case the instructions to the mounted 
police, mentioned in the telegrams, had 
been received, the alarm bells were rung 
and a crowd gathered at the land office 
to object to the removal if attempted. 
At the same time Mayor McCauley inter- 
viewed Superintendent Griesbach as to 
the preservation of order, and was as- 
sured that no attempt at removal would 
be made until more definite instructions 
had been received as to the portion of 
the records that were to be removed. On 
this assurance being given by the mayor 
tc the crowd at the land office it dis- 
persed quietly. 


The following telearam was sent to 
Mr. Dewdney the same evening: 


Edmonton, June 20th. 

To E. Dewdney: ‘Agent attempt- 
ing removal all land and timber 
records and office furniture to South 
Side. If temporary office is opened 
there, agent will make same head- 
quarters and nine-tenths of the 
population will have to cross the 
river to transact business with 
department. If temporary office is to 
be kept open have agent appoint 
sub-agent and have main office 
here. Instructions as received by An- 
derson were to move office. Town 
and whole northern country await- 


ing reply. Records and furniture still 
on wagons.” 


M. McCAULEY, Mayor. 
The Police picket remained in charge 


during Tuesday, and as rain came on 
during the afternoon the police began 


the following telegrams were received putting the books under shelter in the 
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office. Some watchful enthusiasts saw 
the movement and mistaking its object 
gave the alarm. All the bells were rung 
and in eight minutes by the watch, not 
less than 150 men were around the land 
office, with a hundred or two more com- 
ing as fast as they could. As it was a 
false alarm the crowd again quietly dis- 
pursed. 


The following telegrams were among 
these received on Tuesday afternoon: 


Ottawa, June 21. 

To M. McCauley: “Infcrmation 

received here indicates mob violence 

prevents land business being trans- 

acted. Instructions sent agent which 

I trust will meet public require- 
ments.” 


E. DEWDNEY. 


Ottawa, June 22 
To M. McCauley: “Attention of 
government called by me yesterday 
to condition of things at Edmonton. 
Minister of Justice answered that 
land office wculd not be removed 
from Edmonton and that the only 
thing contemplated was to place an 
office on South Side for convenience 
of coming immigrants.” 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


In view of these assurances, there 
being no desire to interfere with the land 
business of the district or the establish- 
ment of a branch office in South Edmon- 
ton—when Inspector Piercv informed 
Mavor McCauley at noon, that he had 
been instructed to proceed with the re- 
moval of such portion of the books as 
were necessary to the transaction of 
business there, no obiection was made. 
At about one o'clock Inspector Piercy 
drove to the land office accompanied by 
four policemen. Agent Anderson, assis- 
tant agent Royal and forest ranger John- 
stone. removed a portion of the books 
in the presence of the mayor and about 
5f citizens. What books were taken and 
what left of course, none but the officials 
could know. Johnstone, who was left in 
charge of the Edmonton office, was asked 
if the books necessary to the transaction 
of business there had been taken. He 
mentioned cne that had, and it was 
promptly returned. Before the books were 
taken away, agent Anderson announced 
that the Edmonton land office would be 


The vitriolic pen of Edmonton Bulletin’s editor, 
Frank Oliver, was well known to pioneer 
western Canadians. His newspaper's coverage 
of the land office steal was a mixture of good 
reporting and outspoken editorializing. 


open as usual on Thursday morning, 
with forest ranger A. E. Johnstone in 
charge, and that all business could be 


transacted there as usual. Considered as 
a promise and in connection with the 
assurances received from Ottawa, this 
was good enough; and the books, the 
agent and assistant agent, quietly rolled 
away and the citizens dispersed. 


On Thursday morning at ten o'clock 
two settlers desirous of making entry 
went to the Edmonton land office, ac- 
companied by Mayor McCauley and 
found agent Anderson in charge, re- 
arranging the office and ready and will- 
ing to receive entries, give information 
and transact business generally. Assis- 
tant agent Jules Royal was at the sub- 
office on the South Side. 


a 
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Editorial, June 23. 1892: 

No doubt the rights and wrongs of the 
events which have taken place at Ed- 
monten since Saturday last will be very 
widely discussed, and no doubt those 
who corruptly attempted to use their 
official position to advance their own 
private interests to the inconvenience 
and loss of the general public will find 
plenty of lick spittle apologists, who will 
stop at no limit of defamation of this 
country or its people to draw attention 
from the acts of these corrupt officials— 
hogs, who look upon the government 
only as a swill factory, and who will 
squeal for or against anything, on the 
chance of thereby securing a greater 
share of swill. 


If the decision to remove the office was 
arrived at, after full information and 
consideration, on the grounds of public 
interest, why the secret flitting? Did not 
the public interest and convenience and 
the welfare of the public service require 
that due notice of the removal should be 
given so that people who had business 
to transact on the north side could close 
it up before the office was removed; and 
did it not require that proper accommo- 
dation for the office should be provided 
before removal? Is it in the public inter- 
est to hawk books containing practically 
the titles to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of land from an estab- 
lished office to a box car—to establish a 
perambulating land office? 


On the face of the affair, it is plain 
that there was no well considered inten- 
tion on the part of the government; and 
as plain that it was what the people sup- 
posed, a side scheme put up by the local 
agent, the inspector of agencies and the 
Minister of Interior at the instigation of 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton, who trusted 
if they got away with the office quietly 
to be able to give sufficient reasons for 
keeping the town office closed. That the 
removal was intended to be entire and 
permanent the advertisement of the 
agent plainly shows. Either he had full 
authcrity to insert this notice or he had 
not. If he had, the Minister of Interior 
lies in his first telegram, when he says 
that only a partial removal was contem- 
plated; or the agent exceeded his 
authority. 


In what way the proposed removal 
was for the convenience of the public it 


is difficult to see, unless the Saskatche- 
wan is the most extraordinary river in 
the world and has only one bank. If the 
majority of the people requiring to do 
business at the land office in getting 
wood and hay permits or making home- 
stead entries resided or were home- 
steading on the South Side the argu- 
ment might be good but when as a 
matter of fact a large majority of those 
requiring wood and hay permits reside 
on the north side, where also the ma- 
jority of homesteads are being taken, the 
argument is absolutely and entirely 
false. If the only business farmers had 
in life was to deal with the land office 
it might be a convenience to have the 
office on the side of the river on which 
they lived, but when they are compelled 
to come to town from time to time to sell 
their produce or purchase supplies it is 
very much more convenient for them to 
have the land office near the principal 
centre of business, no matter which side 
of the river it may be on, than to have 
it on any particular side. 


If it was only intended to establish a 
temporary branch office for the benefit 
of incoming settlers, would it not have 
been much more in order to have estab- 
lished one at Peace Hills, forty miles 
south, where there is a large influx of 
new settlers, rather than only two miles 
away from the existing office? It is amply 
evident that the convenience of new 
settlers or old was the smallest consider- 
aticn affecting the proposed removal. 
There is only one reasonable reason and 
that is that it was attempted in order to 
boom Osler, Hammond & Nanton’s town 
site. To enhance the value of town lots 
there by creating the impression that the 
government was about to repeat the 
Regina experiment and pour out hun- 
dreds of thousands in public buildings, 
to boom the property of a few men. 


They would like incoming settlers to 
believe that the south bank of the Sas- 
katchewan river is the boundary, beyond 
which it would be useless to go. To be- 
little the extent, advantages and re- 
sources of the vast region to which 
Edmonton is the gateway, and of which 
it is the commercial centre. To this the 
people cf Edmonton object, and it is in 
the interest of the whole country that 
their objections should be sustained. 


Stone Gods of the Prairies 


By 
JAMES G. MacGREGOR 


For some years now I have been interested in the pre-historic graven stones and 
the various figures laid out in stones on many of the highest hills in Alberta's 
prairies. The earliest settlers and ranchers referred to these as “Ribstones’’, ‘Stone 
Gods” or simply as “piles of stones’. The archaeologists refer to the first two of 
these as “petroglyphs’’, meaning graven stones, and to the latter as ‘mosaics’, 
meaning stones laid out in a pattern. On being pressed to exceed the strict limits 
of scientific statement, they will venture a guess that to scme Indian people these 
must have had a sacred significance and that they may be of considerable an- 
tiquity—meaning maybe as much as 3,000 years old. But they stress the fact that 
these are only non-scientific guesses which are not capable of proof. 


I approach these relics of a bygone cult of the buffalo, although I am not a 
civilization on our prairies in a more believer in the so-called annual south- 
sentimental mood. To me, most of them’ erly migration of the buffalo. Generally, 
represent sacred objects of pre-historic these monuments lie in the prairie por- 
Indians who, in much the same way as_ tion of Alberta and extend north into 
we do, strove to penetrate the eternal that part of the parkland areas which 
mysteries of life and in their groping to- prior to two hundred years ago were 
wards God centred some part of their prairies. They do not seem to occur in 
reverence arcund these visual symbols. Saskatchewan, but this may be because 
Such an approach may be unscientific of a lack of knowledge on my part which 
and may border on the romantic, but dissemination of this article may help to 
does not all our fascination with history correct. They do extend into northern 
border on the romantic? Montana, where at least three ‘‘Rib- 

My purposes in writing this for the  stones’’ are known. This concentration of 
Review are threefold; to make some record these monuments into the Alberta or 
of these phenomena, to interest others western edqe of the prairies may be be- 
who may know of other “Stone Gods’’ cause the Plains Indians wintered in the 
and who will add to this record, and, sheltered foothills areas and thus most 
finally, to suggest that these sacred sym- of their forays after buffalo were con- 


bols, scattered far and wide on our centrated along the western edge of the 
prairies, should be preserved. Preserving prairies. 


these presents some difficulties. If the These monuments are invariably on 
government obtained title to these and the top of the highest hill for miles 
tried to preserve them, the very fact of ground, although they do not occur on 
making their location known to the pub- every outstanding hill of the prairies. 
lic would inevitably invite the attention Obviously they would not be likely to be 
of vandals, and in a short time these fond on a hill that was naturally devoid 
hilltops, which once rang with the sacred of stones, although it seems possible that 
fervour of our predecessors on these the “Ribstones,"’ for instance, may have 
plains, would be fouled with broken heen carried a short distance so as to 
glass and other impedimenta of youthful place them on the very top of a hill. It is 
exuberance. For this reason, the exact usually possible to see at least one of 
location of these monuments is not given these sacred hills from some other one. 
here. A list giving their location, how-  [f ceremonies tcok place on these hills at 
ever, will be attached to copies of the certain specific seasons, the ascending 
Review filed with the Rutherford Library smoke from the lodge fires of the cele- 
and the Provincial Library. brants could have been seen from one 
hilltop to another through the vast ex- 
panse of crystal-clear prairie. 


Mr. MacGregor is President of the Society and a well known 
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To me there seems to be some connec- 
tion between these symbols and some 


Alberta author, 


= 


Whenever they have not been dis- 
turbed by ploughing or haying, stone 
mementos of pre-historic people are com- 
mon on the prairies. Tepee rings are com- 
mon. Here and there amongst the rolling 
hills of the prairies lie other piles of 
rocks, generally about two feet wide and 
high by about three feet long. These are 
thought to be markers placed there by 
the Indians to show where, in some long- 
forgotten battle, friends were overcome 
or enemies were overwhelmed. A sim- 
ilar marker is described in the article in 
the Autumn 1957 Review, entitled “A 
Historical Marker’, by T. and A. Kehoe. 
From time to time someone discovers 
such a pile of stones and destroys it ina 
macabre but fruitless attempt to exhume 
a long-dead Indian. 


Tepee rings and medicine wheels, 
marking the tepee in which some chief 
died, and other piles of rocks are of no 
special significance now, and yet on the 
battlefields of eastern America our civil- 
ization has erected markers to show 
where various participants fell. 


But the sacred stone monuments which 
interest me fall into two groups. The 
first are the “Ribstones’’ ‘Stone Gods” 
or petroglyphs. It is easy to see why the 
early ranchers called some of these rib- 
stones. Phetogrcephs A, B and C. showing 
three cf these, illustrate the ribbed effect 
made by a series of parallel incisions 
trending down the sides of the stone from 
a central groove running along its back, 
a multitude of “pock marks” have been 
ground into the surface of the stone with- 
out any discernible crder. All of the 
stones shown in Photographs A to F are 
of hard quartzite and vary in size from 
three to four feet long, and all of the 
markings are man made. The ribs un- 
doubtedly have been graven by first 
rubbing the main stcne with other 
smaller stones and then given a finishing 
touch to the incision by using sand as 
an abrasive. In the case of the pock 
marks, these must hove been made by 
rotating a smaller stone in the cavity, 
much as we would use a drill, and pos- 
sibly by using sand as an abrasive. To 
do this work without metal tools must 
have meant hundreds of man-hours on 
the part of the stones’ devotees. 


The stones illustrated in Photograph A 
are those near Philips, to which the Al- 
berta Government has very laudably 


taken title and erected a cairn. On this 
site originally there was a third and 
much smaller carved stone, but some 
vandals have carried it off. 


In the case of Photograph B there were 
two stones, one much smaller than the 
other, and a farmer in the area has this 
one in safe-keeping in his yard. The 
early settlers in this area dug around 
these stones and found a stone pipe, 
many beads and other trinkets, and as- 
sert that as late as 1900 passing Indians 
left offerings beside these two “Gods”. 
This, to my mind, indicates the reverence 
in which these stones were held by the 
Plains Indians of historic times. It is not 
proof, however, that these stones were 
carved criginally by these modern tribes. 
I believe that as one tribe succeeded 
another on our prairies, each one ven- 
erated these images. I venerate them 
too. In spite of my university degrees, 
these Stone Gods of the hilltops fill me 
with an inexplicable reverence. 


Stone C appears to have led a soli- 
tary existence, but I understand that 
white men have rolled it down from its 
criginal vantage point further up the 
hill. It, too, is treasured by the present 
owner of the ranch. 


Stone D once reposed on a hilltop a 
shori distance north and east of Sunny- 
nook. John Martin of Rosebud gave the 
writer a photograph taken in 1912, 
showing this face-like figure placed at 
the head of a sinuous arrangement of 
field stones as if it were the head of a 
snake. There is some suggestion, how- 
ever, that some cowboys arranged the 
field stones in this manner, so that the 
snake-like figure may not have been the 
work of the Indians. In any event, the 
stone was hauled from the site in 1912 
and, after many peregrinaticns, ended 
up in the National Museum at Ottawa. 


Stone E, another petroglyph, has also 
been torn from its original site, and is 
now in the grounds of the new Dinosaur 
Museum near Steveville. 


Six “ribstones” found in Alberta are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Figure A is near 
Philips where the Alberta Government has 
erected a monument to the stones. Figures B and 
C have the strange ribbed and pocked markings 
while Tigure D once reposed on a hilltop near 
Sunnyncok and is now in the National Museum, 
Ottawa. Figure E is now at the Dinosaur 
Museum, Steveville, while Figure F has also been 
removed from its original site. 
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Petroglyph F has been moved to a 
farm yard some three miles from its ori- 
ginal site. 

In addition to these, there is said to be 
another petroglyph in the Neutral Hills 
and three in Montana, two of which are 
outside a museum in Great Falls, while 
I believe another is in Malta, Montana. 
There must be others, and certainly there 
shculd be some in Saskatchewan. I hope 
that the publication of this article may 
bring these to our attention. 

Perhaps less awesome but no less fas- 
cinating are the two stone “mosaics” 
which the writer has seen on other 
prairie hilltops and which he regards 
as sacred ceremonial sites. Many of the 
prairie hilltops have figures laid out in 
stone—scme clearly depicting a man— 
others of less certain figures and some 
merely geometrical forms, but the two 
described here are of unusual interest. 


The first is on a hill near the Red Deer 
River, from which the Three Hills, far 
to the west, are visible, and standing out 
to the east are other hills on which are 
found ribstones, while in the distance 
rise the misty blue outlines of the Hand 
Hills and the Wintering Hills. And in 
between stretches the vast prairie—the 
prairie once filled with the black dots 


and masses that were grazing buffalo 
herds. 


On a natural mound on the very top 
of this hill is an annular pile of stones 
about twenty feet in diameter and three 
or four feet high. Then, surrounding this 
pile and about thirty feet from the centre 
of it, there is a ring of carefully laid field 
stenes. Hard by, stretched out on his back 
lies a man some thirty feet tall and 
there is no question about his sex. Separ- 
ated from him and well above his out- 
stretched left hand is another mosaic 
which has a vague resemblance to a 
bear, a wolf or maybe a horse, and then 
between it and the hand is some other 
figure. These are shown in Figure G, 
in which the stones forming the man and 
the cther two figures are drawn very 
carefully to scale. It is nct always pos- 
sible, however. to distinguish the ori- 
ginal stones that have long been im- 
bedded in the turf from those scattered 
about by thoughtless persons. To the 
extent that this is so, the sketch has pes- 
sible errors. While this fiqure of a man 
appears to me to be stretched out, lying 


Figure G is a scale drawing of a stone mosiac 
on a hill near the Red Deer River. The central 
pile of stones is about twenty feet in diameter 
and three to four feet high. At the lower right 
is the figure of a man, with the head having been 
destroyed when vandals dug a pit at that site. 
Above it is another unidentified figure which has 
likely been disturbed from its original position. 


eon his back, vandals have dug a pit 
where his head was, and his right arm 
is missing and the stones that undoubt- 
edly once formed it have been scattered 
helter skelter over the site. There is the 
possibility that this mosaic may portray 
the profile of a man crouching slightly as 
one might when shooting off an arrow. 


So much for what must have been 
the central ceremonial group. The re- 
mainder cf the hilltop, possibly five acres 
in extent, has several groupings of 
stones. One is a splendid tepee ring, 
while another is slightly disarranged, 
but evidently was the ring of a tepee 
some twenty-seven feet in diameter. One 
grouping of stones, in which all of those 
remaining undisturbed are about a fcot 
in diameter, suggests by its sinuous 
curves the ferm of a snake having an 
over-all length around the curves of 
fifty feet. The writer suspects that petro- 
glyph F mentioned previously was 
hauled from this hill but has not yet 
been able to confirm this. If it was, it 
is possible that it formed the head of 
this snake. 


There are other groupings of stones 
which do nct appear to have been dis- 
turbed, but plotting them on paper does 
not reveal any likeness to which a name 
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could be assigned. Here and there also 
on this large site are small heaps of 
stones which are believed to be battle 
markers. 

The second ceremonial site is on a 
hill high above the Little Bow River. The 
central annulus is essentially the same 
as that described previously, but in this 
case there are two outer concentric rings, 
one with a radius of thirty feet and the 
other with a radius of forty-five feet. 
Possibly because of the remoteness of 
this site, these have only been slightly 
disturbed by vandals, and have an open- 
ing through both rings which is lined 
with stones much the same as a garden 
path. Scattered on this and on adjoining 
hills over perhaps a quarter section of 
pasture land are other piles of marker 
stones, some of them quite large. 

These two are the only ceremonial 
sites of which I know at present. There 


must be others, possibly in the Hand 
Hills, or the Wintering Hills or else along 
the Bow near Gleichen or in the Rainy 
Hills or possibly the Great Sand Hills 
along the South Saskatchewan, and in 
other places. As for mosaic figures cf 
men, there are examples of these in the 
Neutral Hills and the hills above Dead 
Lodge Canyon. 

It is hoped that this preliminary listing 
of mosaics and petroglyphs may form 
a starting point in arousing interest in 
these monuments, and that, as a result, 
many others will be brought to our atten- 
tion. These relics of our predecessors in 
these plains should be treasured. They 
were placed there by the reverend hands 
of a people who loved the rolling hills 
and vast distances of our magnificent 
prairies and who in their own way 
sought their God no less earnestly and 
perhaps no less successfully than we do. 


WATCH CALGARY GROW 


“A day or two ago the bedy of an Indian was found on Nose Hill, east of the 
city, enclosed in a box. Word was brought into town and the Indian being said to 
be a Blackfoot, Major McGibbon wired to Mr. M. Begg, informing him of the fact. 
Yesterday morning Mr. Begg accompanied by Drs. Porter, coroner, and McDonald, 
visited the scene, Major Jarvis kindly providing the transport with a number of 
policemen in order that any steps seen to be necessary might be at once taken. 
An Indian prisoner was also taken to the spot to assist in the identificaticn of the 
remains. 


“The doctors after examination found the Indian to have been a young man 
about 30 years old and that he had died from natural causes. The Indian identi- 
fied the body as that of Running Weasel, who died across the Bow last fall, the 
remains being placed in the position they were found by the well-known Deerfoot 
at the request of the deceased when dying. 


“He wanted, he is reported to have said, to be put where he could see the 
great city grow beneath his feet. He was buried underground by the police inter- 
preter yesterday afternoon.” 


—Calgary Herald, Mar. 13, 1897. 


E 


The Sacrifical Stone 


Fact or Fiction? 


Mr. MacGregor’s article on the various ‘‘stone gods” or petroglyphs in Alberta 
caused the Editor of the Review to dig through his files for a mystifying study of 
this same subject. It was a paper written by Jean L'Heureux in 1884 and read 


before the British Association for the Advancement of Science at a meeting in 
Mcntreal. 


This paper, as well as the correspondence accompanying it, is now retained 
in the Indian Affairs archives in Ottawa. It was written while L'Heureux was 
government interpreter at the Blackfoot Indian Reserve near Gleichen. 

It is a strange story and parts of it have been written off as pure fiction by 
ethnologists. On the other hand, some parts have a ring of truth, although even 
these may be grcss exaggerations. 

L'Heureux was an unusual man, known to some as a liar and a thief and to 
others as a faithful employee of the government for more than ten years. He came 
west from Quebec in the 1850's and lived with the Blackfoot Indians during the 
cays that they wandered over the prairies. It is likely during this time that he 
discovered the Sacrificial Stone. When the Indians settled on their reserve he 
became their official interpreter. 

In 1882, he removed the Sacrificial Stone from its site and presented it to the 
Marquis of Lorne, the Governor-General of Canada. Four years later it was given to 
the National Museum of Canada and is now stored in Ottawa. 

In 1884, H. S. Haliburton of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science asked the government if L'Heureux could prepare an article on the stone. 
The interpreter complied with these orders and on Aug. 18, 1884, he sent the article 


to Edgar Dewdney, Indian Commissioner, commenting that “I was obliged to copy 
them from my French copies”. 


Comments in the form of footnotes have been added to L’Heureux’s article for 
the clarification of several points. These ccmments are by Dr. Richard G. Forbis, 
Archaeolegist for the Glenbow Foundation, Calgary, and by the Editor. It is now 
up to the reader to decide: is it pure fact, pure fiction, or a little of each? 


—tThe Editor. 


The Kekip-Sesoators’ or Ancient 
Sacrificial Stone of the N.W.T. 
Canada. 


It is not improbable that the Nahuas of 
old while few in number arrived at our 
North western coast where they found a 


By 
JEAN L'HEUREUX 


Ethnological studies, tradition, lan- 
guage cnd architectural remains furnish 
data by which to trace the migration of 
ancient peoples. It is now an established 
fact admitted by most eminent Ethnolo- 
gists of America that the Hue hue Tla- 
palan or the primitive habitation of the 
ancient Teltecs was situated in the far 
West and that the whole of the Nahuas 
tribes were one of the primitive race that 
once pecpled the North West at a remote 
period. 


home until they became a tribe of con- 
siderable proportion. Thousands of their 
newly explored tumuli in Oregon and 
British Columbia speak more of perman- 
ent sojourns than of a migratory resi- 
dence. Crossing the water-shed between 
the sources of the Columbia and Mis- 
souri Rivers, a large proportion of the 
tribe found its way to the Mississippi 
and Ohio Valleys, where under the 
name of Mound-building people they 
laid the foundation of a wide-spread 
empire.” The remainder of the Nahuas 
instead of crossing the Mountains, mi- 
grated southward into Utah establishing 
a civilization, the remains of which are 
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Author of the Sacrificial Stone article was 
Jean L'Heureux, a French-Canadian who spent 
much of his life with the Blackfoot Indians. The 
above photo was taken in 1886 during a visit 
to Ottawa. 


1. This is likely the Blackfoot word Kitsipokotoks, 
or ‘marked stone.” It could refer to a stone with 
stripes, spots or other markings. 

2. The Nahuas almost certainly refers to the Aztecs 
of Mexico. Interestingly enough, the Aztec lan- 
guage belongs in the Uto-Aztecan family which 
includes the various Shoshonean tongues, and 
some Shoshonean tribes did inhabit parts of the 
northwestern U.S. But it is highly doubtful that 
they ever lived along the coast of Oregon, 
Washington or British Columbia. L’Heureux’s 
attribution of the shell mounds of these areas to 
the speakers of Uto-Aztecan finds absolutely no 
support in anthropology. It is even more un- 
likely that they were the mound-builders of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. There is a germ of 
truth in the suggestion that some Uto-Aztecan 
speakers crossed the divide between the water- 
sheds of the Columbia and Missouri Rivers. The 
Comanches are believed to have taken this route 
about the 13th Century A.D., but this is much 
too late a date to substantiate L’Heureux’s 
hypothesis, as the Toltecs were well established 
in the Valley of Mexico before this time. 

3. If the mound-builder spread to the headwaters of 
the Missouri River and continued as far north 
as the South Saskatchewan, there is nothing now 
known in the archaeological records to document 
this migration. In fact, there are no known 
mounds in Alberta comparable to the mounds of 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, where they are 
composed of earth and often contain log-covered 
thamhers where the dead are buried. Certain 
conical cairns found in Alberta and neighboring 
regions are made of fieldstones and there is no 


seen all over the San Juan valley in the 
cliff dwellers which abound in that 
region. 


An ancient site of the Western branch 
of the Mound-builders appears to have 
been the head waters of Missouri River, 
whence they spread themselves north as 
far as the South Saskatchewan and its 
tributaries, establishing numerous col- 
cnies all along the eastern base of the 
Mountains and away south to the head- 
waters of Rio Grande by the South Pass 
cf the Reckies. 


The scattered remains of Mcund-build- 
ers’ works in the North-West Territory 
are connected by a similar chain of 
works at James River in North Dakota 
with the great artery of the Misscuri 
Mounds, and show more of a migratcry 
movement than of a fixed residence.® 


The most important of those ancient 
relics of the past are principally found in 
the Alberta District, close to the Inter- 
naticnal boundary amongst which are 
the defence works of Blackfoot Crossing,* 
the ruins at the Canantzi Village, the 
Omecina pictured recks,> the Graded 
Mound of the third Napa on the Bow 
River,® the Tumili of Red Deer River, the 
walled city of the dead in the inland 


evidence of an internal chamber, although they 
may be human burial sites. 

4. In 1875, Sir Cecil Denny mentioned visiting 
Blackfoot Crossing where he was told that long 
ago Indians “used sod houses and not tents and 
that the remains of some of their old encamp- 
ments, farther back than the Indians have any 
record, could still be seen across the river.” He 
described the site as follows: “The bank of this 
work was in the form of an oval with well-defined 
openings. The main earth work faced the ford on 
the river. This covered or surrounded many 
acres of ground and might at one time quite 
understandably have been an extensive earthwork 
or fortress commanding the river ford, with earth 
or sod dwellings inside.” 

5. There have been a number of rock pictographs 
found in Alberta. The word “Omecina” (or 
“Omukina”’) means “Big Chief’ or is used 
when referring to an elderly person. 

6. This is possibly the Big Cairn at the confluence 
of the Bow and Oldman Rivers. Napi was the 
mythical trickster of the Blackfoot. 

7. The Calgary Herald, March 21, 1893, carried a 
story of a site ninety miles north-east of Medi- 
cine Hat where there was an ancient structure of 
light sandstone blocks. It was supposed to have 
had walls thirty feet high, three feet thick at 
the bottom and two feet at the top. It sounds just 
as strange as L’Heureux’s site, as later sett'ers 
did not report any such structure. In 1800, H.B.C. 
trader Peter Fidler observed the ruins of three 
Mandan Indian earth lodges in the same gen- 
eral area. They had been made by a war party 
of Indians from Missouri River in about 1780. 
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- This sketch of the Sacrificial Stone was made 
by L'Heureux to illustrate his article in 1884. 
According to measurements made by the 
National Museum of Canada, the crescent is 
about an inch deep while the sun is about 
1%, inches deep. 


iake of Big Sandy Hill on the South Sas- 
katchewan’ and the Sesoators or sacri- 
ficial stones of the country, to describe 
one of which is the object of the present 
paper. 

The recorded traditions of the ancient 
civilized nations of the Pacific states cor- 
roborated to some extent the tradition of 
the Indian Tribes of the North West. The 
Kamrics of the Quiche mourn over a por- 
tion of their people whom they left in 
Northern Tullan, The Papol-Vuh speak- 
ing of the cultures of the morning star 
amongst the ancient Toltecs or Nahuas 
states that they were drawing blood 
from their own bcdies and offering it to 
their stone God Tohil whose worship 
they first received when inhabiting the 
north. The Napas traditions says that “in 
the third Sun (Natose) of the age of the 
earth in the days of the Bull of the hill, 
the third Napa of the Chokitapia or the 
plain people when returning from the 
great river of the south caused to be 
erected in the land of Napas (Alberta 
District) upon certain high hills of the 
country, seven Sesoators or sacrificial 
stcnes for religious services amongst his 
people.’’* 

The religious idea in man whether 
observed in the darkest heathenism or 
partially enlightened civilization has al- 
ways associated a play of worship with 
condition of elevation and separateness. 
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These high places of worship of the 
Napas’ tradition were the ever open 
sanctuaries of a migration people at 
whose shrines the worshipper was him- 
self first victim and sacrifice in the rites; 
and point to the belief of an eaolage, not 
entirely forgotten by the remnant of the 
race whose remains cf ancient works 
seem to sustain the claim of our Indian 
traditional lore. 

A constant tradition of the Chokitapia 
or Blackfeet Indians, a powerful Tribe of 
remote Nahua parentage” inhabiting at 
the present day the southern part of the 
North-West Territory of the Dominion of 
Canada has always pointed to a high 
hill, situated cn the south side of Red 
Deer River cpposite to Hand Hill, two 
miles east of the Broken Knife Ridge, as 
the site of one of these ancient cities of 
bygone days of the primitive race. 

Elevated two hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding plain, Kekip 
Sesoaters, the hill of the Blood sacrifice, 
stands like a huge pyramidal Mound 
commanding an extensive view of both 
Red Deer and Bow River valleys. A 
natural platform of about one hundred 
feet crowns its lofty conical summit. At 
the north end of this platform resting 
upon the soil is the Sesoators, a rough 
boulder of fine grained quartzose hemis- 
pheroidal in form and hewn horizontally 
at the bottom measuring fifteen inches 
high and about fourteen in circumfer- 
ence. Upon its surface is sculptured half 
an inch deep the crescent figure of the 
moon with a shining star over it. Two 
small concave basins about two inches 
in diameter are hollowed into the stone, 
one in the centre of the star-like figure, 
the other about seven inches farther in 
a straight line with the star figure. 
Around them are traced strange hiero- 
glyphic signs bearing some likeness to 
the hieroglyphs of the Davenport tablet 
and the Copan alter.’ Interwoven all 
over are numerous small circlets which 
remind one of the sacrificial stone of 
Mexico. 


8. The Blackfoot words used by L’Heureux are 
Sun or “Natos”, the Old Man or “Napi”, and the 
prairie people (Blackfoot) or “Chokitapix’”. 
Phere have been more than seven such types of 
stones found in Alberta. 

The Blackfoot do not belong to the Uto-Aztecan 
family, but to the Algonkin linguistic family. 

It was a popular past-time of Nineteenth Century 
anthropologists, particularly the amateurs, to 
attempt to link North American discoveries with 
those of Europe. 


10. 


At the time of great private or public 
necessities when extraordinary blessings 
are much sought after such as the suc- 
cessful return of a long absent war ex- 
pedition, the cure of inveterate disease or 
the absence of game in the hunting 
grounds of the tribe, the altar of the 
Temple of Nature is thronged by many 
devoted worshippers, the deputies of the 
family, the clan, the tribe and in certain 
emergencies of the whole nation. 


The Sun is disappearing behind the 
snowy top of the mountains in the West, 
the shadow of night has already encom- 
passed the Indian village in the eastern 
valley of the river. Behold! a voluntary 
victim bearing in his hands the instru- 
ment of his own sacrifice, clothed in 
festive attire in religious silence is slow- 
ly ascending the well smoothed path of 
the hill. Building the sacred fire on the 
top of the platform, the novel Isaac of his 
race sits gazing wistfully in the far east 
for the coming of the Star God of his an- 
cestors. It is the vigil of the warrior hero. 
Lo! the first ray of the morning star lights 
the distant horizon and the faithful 
watcher has fallen prostrate on the 
ground doing homage to the war god of 
the nation. Laying a finger of his left 
hand on the top cf the stone, he cuts it 
off, leaving the blood to flow into the 
basin. Throwing the sacrificial knife on 
the ground he with his right hand seizes 
the severed finger and presents it still 
bleeding toward the morning star, cry- 
ing: 


“Hail O Episors, Lord of the Night. 
Hail! Hear me regard me from abcve. 
To thee I give of my blood. I give of my 
flesh. Glorious is thy coming all power- 
ful in battle, son of the Sun, I worship 
thee, hear my prayer. Grant me my peti- 
tion, O Episors.’"! 


Putting the severed finger into the 
basin of the star-like figure the devoted 
visitor to the shrine of the Napa of old 
retraces his stately steps toward the lake 
at the foot of the hill where alone he 
stoically attends to the dressing cf his 
self-inflicted wound.’* With the return of 
the Sun in the East, the messager to the 
God enters his own village where tri- 
umphant honours and well earned public 
ovation await him. Amongst the Black- 
feet these self-inflicted wounds ranked 
equal to those received in the battle field 
and are always mentioned first in the 
public recital cf ihe warriors great deeds 
in the national feast of Ocan.* It is the 
cross of the “legion l’honneur” of the red 
men. 


11. Episors is the Blackfoot word for the Morning 
Star. In Blackfoot mythology, the Sun is the 
creator, the Moon is his wife, and the Morning 
Star is their son. 


12. It was a Blackfoot custom for a person to sever 
a finger as an offering, particularly if the tribe 
was starving or if a loved one was in personal 
danger. Rev. J. W. Tims observed a child’s finger 
joint removed for such a reason in 1883. 

13. The Sun dance. 


NO FEAR OF RIEL 


“The Herald, of Battleford, discusses the presence of Riel at Prince Albert in 


an intelligent manner. The Herald is not a bigoted paper, and it has no sensation- 
al column. The Herald says ‘that Riel has come in on the invitation of his friends 
to be their leader is freely admitted, but no open declaration has lately been 
made as to just what they want. It is a suspicious circumstance, however, that im- 
mediately following his arrival in the country threats of armed rebellion should be 
indulged in, and that stories of the co-operation of the Indians should be put in 
circulaticn as they now are.’ The Herald. 

“The Herald sensibly dismisses thes? idle rumors in circulation because of 
Riel’s presence with the following: ‘the peovle are under no disabilities that can- 
net be redressed by constitutional means To excite the Indians to acts of violence 
for purposes of revenge for real or fancied wrongs is a thing that will not be per- 
mitted by the Government or the settlers.’ 

“This is the common sense view. So long as Riel conducts himself as a law- 
abiding sitizen we cannot see any reason why his presence should be feared. He 
may mean well enough, notwithstanding the past.” 

—Calgary Nor’-Wester, July 22, 1884. 
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The Calgary-Edmonton Trail 


By 


HUGH A. DEMPSEY 


On a typical summer weekend, more than four hundred automobiles an hour 
race along the varying ribbon of asphalt on Highway No. Two from Calgary to 
Edmonton. Restaurants, gas stations, auto courts and shops dot this link between 


Alberta's two largest cities. 


But to the tradition-proud westerner, this giant of communication — the busiest 
stretch of highway in western Canada—still is a “trail.” Travelling south, it’s the 
“Calgary Trail’; north it’s the “Edmonton Trail.” 


For more than eighty years, it has 
been the line of communicaticn between 
the prairies and the one time fur fortress 
cf Fort Edmontcn. Over the years it has 
seen stage coaches, covered wagons, Red 
River carts, ox trains, mule teams, and 
nearly every type of vehicle down to the 
modern diesels and oil trucks. It has 
suffered through a rebellion, mud, bliz- 
zards and now is experiencing the rapid 
industrialization of a ence-agricultural 
province. 

It has also seen plenty of color, 
crama and adventure. Take Gus, for 
example. He was mailman in 1879 and 
was a regular traveller on the trail. His 
stops were few and far between, as 
there were less than a dozen white peo- 
ple living between the North-West 
Mounted Police fort at Calgary and the 
Hiudson's Bay post at Edmonton. Floods. 
frolicsome Indians, prairie fires, and 
numerous other dangers were all part 
cf his daily routine. In May, 1879, the 
Saskatchewan Herald noted on one trip that 
“his herse gave ovt at the One Pine 
(now the town of Olds), near the edge of 
the woods, about seventy miles from the 
Elbow (Fort Calgary). He left the horse 
and mail there and started on foot to 
cross seventy miles of bare plain. On 
the way he got snow-blind and when 
found he wes on the Nose Creek, which 
comes into the Bow River at the Elbow, 
icllowing the ice down. He had been 
three days without food and two nights 
without fire.” 

But Gus was of stern stuff, for he was 
back on the trail in less than a week. 

The earliest record of a white man 
travelling any portion of the Calgary- 


Edmonton Trail was made in the spring 
of 1800 when David Thompson passed 
that way. He went along the northern 
part of the road until he reached the 
Ponoka area, where he turned west to 
Rocky Mountain House. At that time, 
Thompson called the trail “The Wolf's 
Track’’—a title which has been lost in 
antiquity. But like so many other famous 
paths which crisscrossed the continent, 
it likely followed part of an old Indian 
route. 


One authority who worked for many 
years among the Blackfoot, claimed that 
the trail formed part of the great migra- 
tion route from Asia—a theory which has 
little factual foundation. He based his 
idea upon the statement of an aged 
Peigan Indian named Running Wolf. 


“There is a well known trail we 
call the Old North Trail. It runs 
north and south along the Rocky 
Mountains. No one knows how long 
it has been used by the Indians. My 
father told me it originated in the 
migration cf a great tribe of Indians 
from the distant north to the south; 
and all the tribes have, ever since, 
continued to follow in their tracks. 
In many places the white man's 
roads and towns have  obliter- 
ated the Old Trail. It forked where 
the city of Calgary now stands. The 
right fork ran north into the Barren 
Lands as far as pecple live. The 
main trail ran south along the east- 
ern side of the Rockies, at a uniform 
distance from the mountains, keep- 
ing clear of the forest, and outside 
of the fcothills. It ran close to where 
the city of Helena now stands, and 


Mr. Dempsey is Archivist for the Glenbow Foundation, Calgary, and Editor of the Review. 
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extended south into the country in- 

habited by a people with dark skins, 

and long hair falling over their faces 

(Mexico).”’ 

But the Calgary-Edmonton Trail’s rec- 
orded history gces back to 1873 when the 
famous western missionary, Rev. John 
McDougall cut a path from Fort Edmon- 
ton to his new mission at Morley. Work- 
ing with his brother, David, the Wes- 
leyan missionary cut a cart trail past 
the Peace Hills, Bear Hills. over the Red 
Deer River, and down to the Lone Pine. 
Here, out on the prairies, the trail veered 
to the west, reaching the Bow River 
about fifty miles upstream from Calgary. 


Two years later, when the N.W.M.P. 
constructed Fert Calgary on the Bow 
River, Rev. McDougall’s road was ex- 
tended from the Lone Pine roughly along 
its present route. Thus a trail was born. 


From the very beginning, the trail was 
of economic importance. Fer the preced- 
ing three-quarters of a century, any 
freight for Edmonton came either up the 
tcrtuous North Saskatchewan River, or 
across the plains from Fort Garry (now 
Winnipeg). Bcth methods were slow and 
expensive. But with the opening of the 
Calgary-Edmonton Trail, goods could be 
brought cheaply by steambcat up the 
Missouri to Fort Benton, Montana. From 
there they could be shipped by bull 


trains along the Whoop-Up Trail to Fort 
Macleod and across the prairies to Cal- 
gary. Until the construction of the C.P.R., 
settlers in the Edmonton district often 
obtained American goods at a fraction of 


the cost by shipping along this north- 
south route. 


Although the huge lumbering bull 
trains were useful on the prairies, they 
were too heavy in the Alberta forests. 
The huge vehicles would become so 
mired in the rich black loam that it was 
impossible to move them. 


So the faithful Charrette de la Riviere- 
Rouge—the Red River cart— was pressed 
into service. Trains made up of dozens 
of these screeching, unoiled carts, guided 
by French half-breeds from St. Albert, 
Battle River settlement or Lac Ste. Anne, 
plied the route from north to south and 
return. Names like Laboucan, Selwyn, 
Salois, Dumont, Paquin, McGillis, Lepage 
and Rowland scon became synonimous 
with the trail. 


During the early years — from 1875 
until 1883—the trail saw only limited 
use. The nerthern post of Edmonton had 


The Red River carts were the main method 
of transportation along the Calgary-Edmonton 
trail. This group of horse-drawn carts passed 
over the route in 1879. 


only a few stores and, although they ob- 
tained some of their goods frem Fort 
Benton via Calgary, the bulk of goods 
and official mail from eastern Canada 
was still brought overland laboriously 
from Winnipeg, much to the disgust of 
Edmonton citizens. It caused the Edmon- 
ton Bulletin to mean early in 1883: 


“Where, O where is the mail! 
Twenty-one days out from Humboldt 
yesterday.” 


It also brought out a ridiculous situ- 
ation where mail could be sent from San 
Francisco to Edmonton faster than from 
Winnipeg. ‘Denald McLeod brought with 
him from Bow River a San Francisco Bul- 
letin,’ commended the Edmonton paper, 
“which is of as late a date as the last 
Winnipeg papers received here. Papers 
can come faster from San Francisco 
through a dozen different hands, over a 
mixed rail and stage route, except for 
the last three hundred miles, over which 
they are brought by a chance courier.” 


But in the summer of 1883, when the 
Canadian Pacific Railway arrived in the 
tent town of Calgary, the whole picture 
changed. The Calgary-Edmonten trail 
entered a boom period which was unpar- 
alleled in pioneer history. For eight years 
it became the sole link with northern 
Alberta, a link which the Calgary Trib- 
une described as ‘‘one of the most trav- 
elled wagon roads in the Dominion.” 


The initial step was taken in July, 
1883, when the first regular mail service 
was established between the two future 
cities. This was started by pioneer 
freighters Ad McPherson and John Cole- 
man, who received the contract to carry 
Royal! Mail every two weeks. In addition, 
their wagons, carried light freight and 
passengers 


In the following month, the first stage 
coach service was set up between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton by Donald McLeod. 
He proudly announced the stage was 
“making weekly trips between said 
points. Leaves the Jasper House, Edmon- 
ton, at 9 and the steambcat dock at 9:30 
o'clock every Monday morning, stopping 
at Peace Hills (Wetaskiwin), Battle River 
(Ponoka), Red Deer Crossing, and Willow 
Creek (Olds area), and arriving at Cal- 
gary on Friday. Returning, leaves Cal- 
gary Monday, stops at same places, and 
arrives at Edmonton on Friday. Fare each 
way $25, 100 pounds baggage allowed. 
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Express matter 10 cents per pound. Cal- 
gary office in H.B. Co. store.” 


This regular weekly stage service 
lasted from August, 1883, until August, 
1891, when the first railway left for the 
north. McLeod operated the service for a 
time, but in about 1885 the Calgary firm 
of Leeson and Scott became sole agents 
along the line. This company also garn- 
ered the mail contract and profitably 
travelled the weekly route with pas- 
sengers and mail. 


The life of a stage coach driver was 
no easy one. Pete Campbell was the 
main driver between Calgary and Ed- 
monton during the 1880's and likely his 
experiences could fill a bcok. There were 
flooding rivers, blizzards, prairie fogs, 
rough or muddy trails, tough stopping 
house owners, and dozens of other west- 
ern features to make life miserable. 


For example, there was a trip in Feb- 
ruary, 1888, which the Edmonton Bulle- 
tin described as “rather eventful’. The 
stage left Calgary but had just crossed 
Nose Creek within the present limits of 
the city, when it encountered a dense fog. 
The trail was faint and the driver soon 
lest his way. After travelling aimlessly 
fcr about ten miles, he stumbled across 
a deserted cabin in the Sharp Hills. 


Next morning the fog was still thick 
and the whole day was occupied in relo- 
cating the trail. At last, at nightfall, he 
sighted Dicksen’s stopping place (now 
the town of Airdrie) and was again on 
the proper road. 


Although there had been only eight 
inches of snow in Calgary, the driver 
found it getting deeper every mile he 
travelled northward. So he changed 
from the stage to a sleigh at Dickson's 
and left all heavy express with the stop- 
ping house proprietor. On the following 
day, the third in the heavy fog, he fol- 
lowed the faint trail through the snow to 
Scarlett’s stopping place, now the town 
of Carstairs. 


After spending a restless night, the 
driver pushed onwards in the fog to try 
to reach Collins’ stopping house near the 
present town of Didsbury. However, he 
became hopelessly lost in the trackless 
snow and fathomless fog. His only re- 
course was to retrace his sleigh marks 
southward, returning to Scarlett’s by 
nightfall. He tried it again on the follow- 


ing day and successfully made the ten- 
mile trek. 


Then, after five continuous days of 
prairie fog, the skies cleared. But Pete 
Campbell was only forty miles out of 
Calgary at the time when he should have 
been arriving in Edmonton. So early next 
morning he pushed on, battling deep wet 
snow along an unbroken trail. By night- 
fall he had travelled ten miles to Lone 
Pine stopping place near the present 
town of Olds. 

The next day he made slow progress, 
breaking a trail through the prairie 
wasteland. But when six miles out from 
Lone Pine, he met a convoy of freighters 
travelling southward. He was able to use 
their broken path to cover the distance 
to Red Deer Crossing, west of the present 
city. Although he arrived late at night, 
he did not rest; instead he hired another 
team to replace his tired animals and 
pushed onward. He arrived at the Blind 
Man mail station, now Lacombe, and 
again replaced his horses. By morning 
he had reached Anderson's stopping 
place near the present Morningside 
where he had breakfast. 

After eating, he continued his journey. 
and arrived at Lucas’ stopping place, 
north of the present Wetaskiwin, where 
he rested for the night. Next morning, he 


reached Brazeau’s stopping place, near 
the present town of Leduc, at noon, 
where he met a worried teamster who 
had been sent out to search for him. The 
teamster had brought the mail and ex- 
press from Edmonton, so an exchange 
was made, and the hardy Pete Campbell 
immediately started the 175-mile return 
trek to Calgary. 


This, the Edmonton newspaper called 
a “rather eventful’ journey. 


And during the same winter, the stage 
coach travelling from Edmonton to Cal- 
gary became lost between the present 
towns of Olds and Bowden. When dark- 
ness overtook him and the temperatures 
began to plumet, the driver was faced 
with the threat of freezing to death. 


“The driver unhitched his horses,’’ ex- 
plained the Bulletin, ‘tied them to the 
sleigh, and walked around the outfit all 
night.” 


But the irony of this near disaster came 
at sunrise, when the driver discovered he 
had been within shouting distance of the 
Lone Pine stopping house all night. 


There were four general types of stage 
coaches used on the Calgary-Edmonton 
Trail. The early type was the ordinary 
freighter’'s wagon with extra seats built 
to accommodate any passengers. These 


Relative comfort was offered to passengers on the Calgary-Edmonton stage by 1890. 


operators, who also carried frieght and 
It is seen here leaving Calgary. 


mail, had a four-horse team, sunshades and good springs. 
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had no particular schedule and operated 
in conjuncticn with freight shipments. In 
winter, this was replaced with the sec- 
ond type of vehicle—the common freight- 
er’s sleigh. 


But when passenger travel became 
heavy along the trail, better stage 
coaches were obtained. These consisted 
of the open and the closed types. The 
most commen commercial stage ccach on 
the trail was the open variety, partly 
because it cculd also carry freight, and 
because there was less danger of it over- 
turning on fords or rough trails. 


During mest of its contract, Leeson and 
Scott used the open coach. From 1885 to 
1888. it was a type where the passengers 
were located in the centre of the vehicle, 
with no shade cr protection frcm the ele- 
ments and freight and express was piled 
along the sides and at the rear. 


In 1888, the company invested $600 in 
two coaches from London, Ontario, which 
were heavier and more comfortable for 
the passengers. They were built for four- 
horse teams, where the earlier models 
were for two. They had good springs and, 
unlike the earlier types, were set high 
enough so that when the average stream 
was forded the passengers did not get 
wet. 


The location of the passengers was 
beneath a buggy top shelter on two 
padded seats facing each other at the 
rear cf the vehicle. The express matter 
was then piled at the front of the stage 
coach, immediately behind the driver. 


The fare appears to have remained at 
$25 one-way (they did not advertise 
return trips), althcugh when the volume 
of express matter increased, the amount 
of frce baggage was reduced frem a hun- 
dred pounds in 1883 to fifty pounds by 
1888. 

Possibly of more economic importance 
to the Calgary-Edmonton trail and north- 
ern Alberta was the volume of freight 
carried along the route. While it varied 
from year to year, it showed a steady 
increase, reaching more than 3,000,000 
pounds in 1888 and possibly 5,000,000 
by the time the railway was constructed. 

This freight included everything — 
fcod, clothing, magazines, furniture, and 
all other ccmmodities. Most of it went to 
such Edmonton merchants as the Hud- 
son's Bay Co., A. Macdonald and Co., 
Norris and Carey, Brown and Currey, 
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Ross Brothers, W. Johnstone Walker and 
R. Secord. Other supplies went to the 
many trading posts and missions in the 
Peace River area, Mackenzie River, and 
northern Alberta. 


A news item, carried in the Calgary 
Tribune in July, 1889, was _ typical: 
“Messrs. Douglass and Stirret forwarded 
some 80,000 pounds of freight yesterday 
to Athabasca Landing from where it will 
be taken to Peace River district. It was 
for B. B. Lariviere and required about 100 
carts to move it.” 


On their return trips, the carts were 
usually loaded with valuable pelts and 
furs which had come from as far north 
as the Arctic Circle. They were gathered 
at Edmonton and were shipped to the 
railhead at Calgary. 


Most cf the freighters were half-breeds, 
while others included energetic Scots 
and Irishmen. Some of those carrying 
freighters in 1888 had the names Burns, 
Inkster, Stephens, McKernan, Paradis, 
Kelly, McBreen, Murphy, McDonald, 
Panquin, L’Hirondele and McGillis. 


The best and most sought after were 
the half-breeds from Battle River settle- 
ment, an extinct town near the present 
Camrose. Lead by Laboucan, Selvais and 
Salois, they kept their carts and wagons 
working constantly on the trail. 


But the life of the freighter was not 
an easy one. The trip with oxen or horses 
usually teck ten days in good weather, 
and up to fifteen days in pocr weather. 
During this time, the freighter might 
camp under the stars during warm 
weather, and eat at the dozen or so 
stopping houses along the route. In cold 
weather, he had no recourse but to stable 
his animals and travel daily from stop- 
ping house to stopping house. During his 
travels, he faced blizzards, prairie fires, 
swollen rivers, and numerous other haz- 
ards. 


Food was cheap during this pericd, 
but quite often the proprietors of the 
stopping houses charged exorbitant 
prices and sometimes caused freighters 
to “beat their way” (leave without pay- 
ing). One freighter complained to the 
Calgary Tribune that “Chas. Whitford 
of Blind Man charged them 50 cents for 
a meal of bannock and butter and 75 
cents a team for stabling and hay over- 
night.” 


But many of the proprietors were one- 
time freighters who had gone into the 
stopping house business. Men like Scar- 
lett, Dickson, Sam Lucas, Barnett and 
others were the operators of stopping 
houses which were the forerunners of 
most towns and villages along the trail 
today. 


Possibly the great hazard for the early 
freighters were the river fords. Bridges 
were built frcm time to time, but were 
usually washed away by spring floods. 
During 1888, one traveller estimated that 
“about 50 horses have been killed on this 
trail and the damage to carts and 
wagons has been something terrible.” 
The main hazards were the Blindman 
River, Wolf Creek, Bigstone, Pipestone 
and Blackmud Creeks and Nose Creek. 

Another danger was from prairie fires. 
For example, in the winter of 1888-89, 
J. Lee had two wagons destroyed near 
the present Hobbema and only succeed- 
ed in saving a trading post at the point 
after a difficult battle. 


The price of freight along the trail 
varied according to the demand. In the 
period from 1883 to 1885 it was about 
22 cents a pound, but jumped to eight 
cents a pound briefly during the Riel 
Rebellion. From 1885 to 1891, the price 
gradually declined from cents to 
cents as more freighters appeared on the 
trail. 


The first official survey of the Calgary- 
Edmonton Trail was made in 1886 by 
the North-West Territorial Government. 
C. A. Biggar laid out the route from Cal- 
gary to the Red Deer River while George 
P. Roy surveyed the northern half. In 
both cases, they followed the generally 
accepted route, changing it only ccca- 
sionally to permit better fords of streams 
to be made. 


“In view of the great traffic and im- 
mense travel which some day may be 


done this way,” said surveyor Roy in 
an amazingly accurate prediction, ‘my 
intention was to make the road as 
straight as the actual direction of the 
trail between the two extreme points 
would allow.” 


He had no worry about the trail being 
passable for heavy traffic. “A little 
ditching, a small culvert, a slight cut, or 
a few branches thrown on a soft spot” 
were all that was needed to keep the 
trail open. 


The beginning of the end for the Cal- 
gary-Edmonton Trail’s glcrious years 
came in 1890, when the “Calgary and 
Edmonton Railway Company” was offi- 
cially organized. Surveys for the line 
were made early in 1890 and the steel 
laid to the Red Deer River by the end of 
the year. 


In the spring of 1891, work was again 
commenced, with the tracks reaching 
South Edmonton (then Strathcona) on 
July 15, and the first train making the 
trip later in the summer. The schedule 
of the C. & E. Railway was 12 hours 
between the two centres, leaving Cal- 
gary on Monday and Thursday and re- 
turning on Wednesday and Friday. 

From that eventful summer until the 
popular introduction of the automobile 
during the early part of the Twentieth 
Century, the Calgary-Edmonton Trail 
became an almost dermant pathway. 
Its deep ruts were disturbed only by 
local traffic, a few freighters, and the 
rumbling wheels of new settlers who 
didn't have the price cf a railway ticket. 


Today with the introduction of high 
speed automobiles, divided asphalt high- 
ways, cloverleafs and overpasses, the 
Calgary-Edmonton trail can never again 
appreach the color and romance it held 
during the brief years frem 1883 to 1891. 
That period was so impressive that High- 
way No. Two will always be the “trail’’. 


A Retraction 
“Sometime ago the Gazette stated that Mr. Geo. H. Ham of the C.P.R. adver- 
tising department, Montreal, had slipped while getting out of a bath and broken 
several of his ribs. Mr. Ham now writes to the editor of the Gazette to say that the 
report was a campaign lie. His wife hit him in the slats with an axe in the midst 


cf a heated argument on original sin. The Gazette now cheerfully retracts the 
former libel in order to avoid an action for damages for about the amount of the 


Canadian National Debt.”’ 
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—The Macleod Gazette, March 9, 1900. 
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The 19th Alberta Dragoons 


in the First Worid War 


Compiled by 
COL. F. C. JAMIESON 


When the First World War erupted in the summer of 1914, Canada found some 
of its best and most enthusiastic soldiers among the pioneers and settlers of 
Western Canada. In Edmonton, the 19th Alberta Dragoons had trained diligently 
for nine years for just such an emergency. 


‘In the years immediately preceding the War,’ commented General W. A. 
Griesbach, “so far as we in the Province of Alberta were concerned, endeav- 
oured to give realistic training. Discipline was tightened, officers were required 
to read and reflect and many conferences were held to induce discussion. 


The Dragoons had its beginning on 
Dec. 1, 1905, when three independent 
squadrons of the Canadian Mounted 
Rifles were organized. These included 
“A” squadron at Edmonton, “B” at 
Strathcona, and “C” at Fort Saskatche- 
wan. It thus became one of the early 
militia groups in the province.* A fourth 
squadron was established at St. Albert 
in 1907 and in the following year the 
government designated it as “a four 
squadron regiment’ named the “19th The 
Alberta Mounted Rifles’. It received its 
well known title of 19th Alberta Dra- 
goons on Jan. 3, 1911. 


Early in 1914, the Dragoons went to 
the usual militia camp in Calgary for 
twelve days where extensive training 
was received as the war clouds loomed 
overhead. By summer, violence had come 
to Europe and on August 4th, the Edmon- 
ton Journal exclaimed: ‘Britain has de- 
clared war with the German Empire.” 
Three days later, Lt. Col. F. C. Jamieson, 
commanding the 19th Alberta Dragcons, 
received orders to mobilize a Special 
Service Squadron to go to Europe with 
the First Canadian Contingent. The 
strength was to be six officers and 165 
other ranks, with a complete troop as 
reserve. The horses were to be obtained 
locally and taken east. 

Volunteers were accepted on the same 
day, and by early afternoon recruiting 
was active at the 106th Street Armoury. 
At the same time the 10]1st Regiment of 


the Edmonton Fusiliers and part of the 
Princess Patricia's Light Infantry were 
also recruiting men. Volunteers for the 
Dragoons were required to “be able to 
ride and shoot, and, if possible, have 
some military experience.” 


On Aug. llth the Dragoons were 
placed under military orders and eleven 
days later Edmontonians lined the streets 
as the Fusiliers were the first to depart. 
On the following day a few Princess 
Patricias left to join the Calgary con- 
tingent before proceeding east. 


The big day for Dragoons came on 
August 26th, when 250 officers and men 
and 210 horses left for Valcartier Camp, 
Quebec. Early in the morning the men 
began to load the horses into thirty cars 
which had been placed on a siding by 
the C.P.R. station. Eight horses were 
placed in each car, four on either side. 
All were loaded aboard without incident 
and the cars taken io Strathcona station 
to be coupled to the train. Five coaches, 
a sleeper, a diner and a baggage car 
were provided for the troops. 


“With smiles on their faces, the boys 
departed all confident and all with the 
hope that they would not be stationed 


* In 1901-02, the Canadian Militia provided for the 
establishment of twelve independent squadrons of 
C.M.R. The first in Alberta was “I” Squadron, 
organized at Medicine Hat on June 1, 1901. This 
was followed by the Dragoons in 1905. 


This article is a compilation of material prepared by Col. Jamieson, Joseph Webb, Major D. N. Ferris, 
Lieut. R. 2. Blakey, and the files of the Edmonton Bu'letin and Edmonton Journal. Col. Jamieson is well 
Known in Alberta tor his contributions to military and historical development. 
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within the confines of Valcartier for any 
length of time,"’ stated the Journal, ‘‘but 
that they would be transported imme- 
diately for the scene of hostilities. . . 
There are approximately two hundred 
men and seven officers, the latter being 
Lt. Col. F. C. Jamieson, Major W. A. 
Griesbach, and Lieuts. N. F. Watson, J. 
W. Tipton, K. W. Edmiston, D. N. Ferris, 
and H. McM. Dawson. Captain W. G. 
Stedman of Calgary, who is attached to 
the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps, 
left with the squadron to act as veter- 
inary officer.” 

When the train arrived at a siding in 
Valcartier, the horses were put on lines, 
tents were pitched and equipment drawn 
from the stores. The men were issued Colt 
automatic pistols and received consid- 
erable rifle training on the huge rifle 
range. The old type swerds were issued 
just before the inspection and review 
before the Duke of Connaught, Governor- 
General of Canada. Being the only cav- 
alry in the camp, the Dragoons led the 
review. 

After they were in camp for some time, 
the Dragoons learned to their disappoint- 
ment that the army had changed its 
plans and had decided to send overseas 
the permanent cavalry units, The Royal 
Canadian Dragoons and the Lord Strath- 
cona’s Horse. This meant the Dragoons 
lost their reinforcement troop of seventy- 
five who were transferred to the per- 
manent units. 


At last Col. Jamieson received orders 
to move the horses from Valcartier to 
Quebec. On Oct. 15th they boarded the 
troopship and placed the horses in 
the §.S. Montreal. They were soon 
joined by their first Cyclist Company, 
whose officers were Corps of Guides and 
men who had trained in Alberta. The 
second company which came from the 
Fort Garry Horse did not join them until 
they reached the Salisbury Plain. 


The great armada took the troops frem 
Gaspe to Plymouth and from there they 
went by rail to Salisbury Plain. At first 
they were under canvas, but later oc- 
cupied an old racing establishment 
called Newfoundland Farm. This was in 
the centre of the artillary range. From 
there they were moved to Bulford Bar- 
racks, corrugated iron structures built 
for the Boer War. 


On Feb. 11th, 1915, the service squad- 
ron and the two cyclist companies land- 
ed at St. Nazaire, France, and went by 
train (“Hommes 40—Chevaux 8”) to the 
Bailleul area, not far west of Ypres. The 
Canadian Division was promptly placed 
in the Sailly front. The service squadron 
and cyclists were required to study 
Aubers Ridge by looking from a tall mill, 
and by checking maps, so they would 


The Dragoons purchased their horses in Ed- 
monton before leaving for Valcartier. Three 
Dragoons are seen here bargaining with a local 
horse dealer. 
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be ready when the hoped for advance 
took place. 


The British attacked Neuve Chappelle 
and two cavalry divisions were brought 
up to pesiticns of readiness. The Can- 
adian Division was on the left flank of 
the attack, but suffered few casualties. 
The British tcok Neuve Chappelle and 
some ground beyond, but the big ad- 
vance did not materialize because of in- 
sufficient artillery support. 


On the Sailly front, the 19th Dragoons 
did the night patrol werk in front of 
the division. This was later discontinued 
because the infantry resented having 
other treops in front of them doing night 
work. 


The Canadian Division was then 
moved from the Sailly front and after a 
short time at Mont Cassell, it moved into 
the line north of Ypres, between the 
British 28th Division and the French 
Colonial Troops. It was here that the in- 
famous poison gas was turned loose by 
the Germans during the second battle of 
Ypres. 


Cpl. Leuis Younger (later Lt. Col.), 
was in the service squadron during the 
gas attack on April 22nd and recorded 
his own impressions of the terrible event. 


“In the middle of April,’ he wrote, 
“the 19th Alberta Dragoons, as 
Divisional Cavalry to the lst Can- 
adian Infantry Division, were 
bivouaced in the grounds of Trois 
Tcurs Chateau at divisional head- 
quarters. This was just north of 
Viamertinghe, Belgium. 


“On the morning of the 22nd of 
April, Sandy Dewar, Kelly and I got 
permission to visit the Dandy Ninth 
Battalion, an Fdinburgh unit con- 
taining a lot of Edinburgh ex-schcol 
boys. It was a Royal Scottish Regi- 
ment in the 5lst Scottish Infantry 
Division, which we heard had moved 
into the area. 


“On the way to visit some of our 
friends in this regiment, we stopped 
to have some French fried potatoes 
and ccffee. Before we finished the 
meal, the French Zauves troops be- 
gan retreating past us in great con- 
fusion, claiming that the war was 
finished as the Germans were using 
poison gas. These troops were quite 
demoralized and had thrown awcty 
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all their equipment and were head- 
ing for the coast. 


“It was amusing to hear a Cockney 
groom, standing at the front of the 
estaminet, denouncing these troops 
in a wonderful flow of adjectives as 
they streamed past. This had no 
effect on the demoralized troops 
whose only thought was to get as 
far away as possible, and as soon 
as possible. 


“Looking to the east, toward the 
German lines, we could see a green 
cloud of gas. As the battle situation 
seemed to be very confused, we 
decided we should get back to our 
unit as soon as possible, in case it 
should be sent into acticn. We ar- 
rived back in time to stand-to with 
the rest of the unit. My trcop section 
had saddled up my horse but had 
omitted to collect a rugby fcotball 
which I was able to recover and 
carried throughout the action. 


“On the following day, John 
Browning and others of my section 
were sent out on a patrol. We were 
to get information abcut the situ- 
ation on our left flank near Boe- 
singhe, just north of Ypres. On our 
way forward we passed a troop of 
French cavalry, dressed in their blue 
uniforms and shining helmets— 
quite a target for the Germans. 
Continuing on, we passed a troop 
of Belgian cavalry dressed in a sim- 
ilar manner. 


“We continued on to a crossroad 
where we left cur horses and Brown- 
ing and I continued on fcot from 
there. We soon ran into a battery of 
artillery from the French Iron Clad 
Division. This battery was in posi- 
tion on the forward slope of a ridge 
facing the Germans, and was being 
quite heavily shelled. The fire was 
being returned in uncertain 
terms. The morale of this unit was 
excellent and entirely different from 
the troops we saw running away the 
day before. We stopped and talked 
to some of them in broken French 
and got some information abcut the 
front. 


“Further north we came upon an 
artillery cclonel and staff from the 
Lahore Indian Division. They were 
looking for a site for one of their 


batteries. While we were with him 
he remarked that ‘Sammy’, one of 
his battery commanders, had his 
battery put out of action before they 
fired a shot. 


“We continued over the high ground 
towards Boesinghe and at this point 
we could see a section of mounted 
Uhlans on a patrol just east of Boe- 
singhe. Hovering overhead was a 
German Taube plane, looking very 
graceful in its movements. When we 
entered a narrow strip of trees, the 
enemy started shelling it with 
shrapnel. The plane continued to 
hover overhead as it was directing 
the fire. This seemed unusual as 
there were no other troops in the 
immediate vicinity. The fire was 
kept up for some considerable time. 
When we moved out into the open 
field where there were no object to 
range on, the firing immediately 
ceased. 


“On looking over the front at this 
point, we could see the French 
troops holding a line just west of 
the canal and the Germans were 
dug in on the east side. At this stage 
the front was fairly quiet and some 


cattle were moving along No Man's 
Land. 


“As we had gained all the infor- 
mation available, and located the 
French and German front lines, we 
returned to our horses without 
further incident. We then rode back 
to our unit and reported on the situ- 
ation as we saw it.” 

Immediately prior to the gas attack, 
ihe service squadron and cyclists moved 
up from Cassell to Ypres Salient with 
the Canadian Division. The Second Bri- 
qade (Currie’s) and the Third Brigade 
(Turner's) went into the line on the 
immediate right of the French North 
African treops. The Dragoons and cyclists 
examined the area and became familiar 
with the ground between the canal and 
the front line. 


Almost coinciding with the Canadian 
arrival, the enemy artillery fire built up 
to an immense volume, particularly dur- 
ing the day of April 22nd. The poison 
gas was released about six p.m. and 
neither the Canadians nor the French 
were prepared for it or realized how 
dangerous it was. 

The French received the full force of 
the gas and fled to the rear in panic. 


There were mixed emotions of determination and sadness as the 19th Dragoons departed 


from the C.P.R. station at Strathcona on Aug. 26, 
sleeper, diner, baggage car and thirty boxcars fo 


1914. The troop train consisted of five coaches, 
r the mounts. 
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It was a proud day for the Dragoons when they led the parade at Valcartier Camp in Septem- 
ber 1914. The troops participated in the review by the Duke of Connaught. 


suffering and dying horribly. If a mgn 
could not keep his head off the ground, 
he would died almost at once, as the 
most lethel layer of gas was close to 
the ground. The Canadians received the 
gas also, particularly Turner's brigade 
who were next to the area vacated by 
the French. The Germans then moved 
forward to turn the Canadians left but 
Turner swung back his left flank and 
held the enemy off with a thin line of 
heroes. Turner's three batteries fired east 
and north over open sights. At the 
artillery horse lines, the majority of the 
animals were destroyed. 


The first Canadian Brigade in reserve 
not far from the Chateau were ordered 
forward. Lt. Col. Jamieson was in the 
general staff room when Brig. Gen. 
Mercer and his brigade major came in 
to be briefed by the G.O.S.I., Col. Romer. 
Mercer was to force his way at all costs 
into the line on Turner's left to prevent 
the enemy coming in through the great 
gap left by the French African troops. 


Col. Romer ordered the cyclists into 
a flank guard on the Canadian left on 
the west side of the canal. The service 
squadron was ordered to go forward in 
small patrols to find out and report as 
quickly as possible where the enemy was 
and what was happening. This was what 
the manua! calls ‘battle reconnaissance” 
and the Dragoons did it well. 


The area east of the canal and up to 
the line was patrolled and reports given 
to Col. Romer at frequent intervals so 
that he knew well what was happening. 
At one particular time, Col. Romer said 
to Col. Jamieson that he had not heard 
from Brig. Gen. Currie for several hours 
and said to send an officer to get a 


report. Lt. Edmiston was available and 
went forward with a small patrol. He 
found General Currie in a trench and 
got a long report written on a field mes- 
sage form. 


At dawn on the 24th, Col. Jamieson 
and Trooper McNulty rode up to get a 
general view of the ground around St. 
Julien. 


A battalion of young men of the Dur- 
ham Light Infantry who had been rushed 
over from England to reinforce the line 
were drifting back in groups. The cavalry 
and cyclists who were nearby formed a 
line to stop them. The men were reorgan- 
ized and were again sent forward. 


The service squadron and cyclists dur- 
ing this time were using a barn on the 
edge of a moat near the chateau. As the 
shelling increased, the building had to 
be abandoned. A number of men were 
wounded and Capt. Stedman, the vet- 
erinary officer, gave first aid. 


During the battle at Ypres, the three 
Canadian brigades were beyond praise 
and Sir John French, the commander-in- 
chief, reported to London that they had 
saved the situation. 


In response to urgent requests, Foch’s 
famous “Iron Division’’ and the Lahore 
division were rushed to the front in 
trucks. Two cavalry divisions were sent 
into the line and the weight of the Ger- 
man attack shifted to Ypres Salient. 

The Canadian division was then taken 
out cf the line and after a short time in 
reserve they were sent further south. 
About one quarter of the N.C.O.’s and 
troopers and many of the cyclists were 
taken from the squadron to become 
officers in the rebuilt Canadian division. 
The Dragoons and cyclists were then in 
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heavy fighting at Festubert and after 
marching all night they were placed in 


the Ploegstert or ‘Plug Street’ line 
opposite the commanding Messines 
Ridge. 


The ‘Plug Street’’ front was held for 
a long tour of duty. At first permanent 
observation posts sent daily reports to 
the division. Later, they also manned ob- 
servation posts on the fronts held by divi- 
sions to the left and right. One of the 
cyclists, Sgt. Montgomery, remained for 
two years on top of lofty Kemmel Hill. 
By using a powerful telescope, he 
obtained the time tables of regular trains 
in the German rear and information on 
extra trains that were put into service. 


In May, 1916, the Dragoons squadron 
was grouped with the other divisional 
squadrons as the Canadian Corps Cav- 
alry Regiment. Lt. Col Jamieson returned 
to Canada to be G.S.O.1 at Sarcee Camp 
where thirteen infantry battalions were 
in training for overseas duty. On the 
recommendation of the Overseas Military 
Forces, the cavalry regiment became the 
Canadian Light Horse on Feb. 21, 1917. 

After the conversion, the regiment was 
variously employed at the front, par- 
ticularly in providing working parties 
to the C.R.E.’s. The men became experts 
in building machine gun emplacements, 
digging and revetting trenches, putting 
up wire and repairing the reserve 
trenches. 

During the Somme offensive in Sep- 
tember 1916, the regiment sent 240 men 
to the lst Division as stretcher bearers. 
There they worked steadily for more than 
seventy hours with meagre rations and 
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very little rest. The casualties among 
this small force of Dragoons were 
eighteen men killed and four wounded. 
The diligent stretcher bearers put on 
field dressings, put the wounded in shell 
holes and stuck their rifle bayonets in 
the ground with the butts up. The squad- 
ron men then were able to locate the 
wounded and place them on stretchers. 
An N.C.O. or senior man was in charge 
of each stretcher. The regiment received 
high praise for their work and when the 
brigade pulled out, there was not a 
wounded Canadian or German left in 
the battle area. 


When the Canadian infantry lost 
touch with the Germans, several small 
mounted patrols fom the Dragoons 
squadron were sent forward. This was 
the first time that cavalry had advanced 
in front of the allied trenches since the 
beginning of trench warfare. One of the 
patrols under Cpl. Tomlinson found the 
terrain so bad that they stopped in a 
mine crater. The corporal and “Nobby” 
Clark then went forward on foot, armed 
with Colt forty-fives. They encountered 
a German officer and two privates and 
succeeded in taking the officer alive. On 
privates who were taking a wounded 
comrade back to the trenches on an im- 
provised stretcher. As they were picking 
their way through the craters a shell 
landed among them, killing the two pri- 
vates and their wounded comrade, 
badly wounding the corporal and injur- 
ing Clark. The German officer was taken 


The hard-won victory over the Kaiser was 
celebrated by a weace warade down Jasper 


Avenue, Edmonton, on Avril 26, 1919. 


in by Clark, who returned with a party 
for the wounded corporal, then had his 
own weund dressed. Clark became a 
sitting patient in an ambulance, but 
when passing the Canadian Light Horse 
lines he insisted cn leaving the ambu- 
lance to make a report to the C.O. 


In 1918, during the Somme engage- 
meni, the Light Horse fcund there was no 
real cavalry werk for them, so they 
undertcok varicus jobs at the front. 


Lt. Taylor of “B’’ Squadron was sent 
out with a mcunted patrol as liaison 
with the French army on the right flank. 
He located a German battery in action 
with no sign of the enemy between them 
and the batterv. He advised the Can- 
adians who tcok no acticn. and then 
advised the French, who also remained 
inactive. Finally a sauadron of Scots 
Greys came up and he asked the 
O.C. if he was coing to clean out the 
battery. He said they would not and 
suggested that Lt. Tayler’s patrol do 
the job themselves. 


“If you don’t come back you won't 
be in trouble,’’ he commented. “If you 
do the job you can still carry on.” 


Lt. Taylor's patrol went forward and 
succeeded in putting the battery out of 
action and bringing back the German 
crew. He was awarded the D.S.O. and 
every man and ncen-ccmmissioned officer 
in the patrol was awarded a decoration. 


The Canadian corps then moved north 
and the next action was the Arras Com- 
brai engagement. The Light Horse was 
attached to Britnel’s Independent Force 
during this action and made a very good 
showing. On cne day, about 3 p.m., “A” 
Squadron was ordered te move forward 
and take the line of a road a few miles 
in advance of the infantry. The party, 


under Capt. A. M. D. Sharp, charged out 
in sections with swords drawn. All the 
horses except one were killed and Capt. 
Sharp's horse was shot from under him 
when he reached the road. The party 
then preceeded forward on fcot and tcok 
the road as ordered. The casualties of 
the engagements were one officer killed 
and a few men wounded. 


According to army historians, the 
Canadian Light Horse took part in all 
the major engagements of the Canadian 
Corps ircm the time of its formation until 
the end of the war. The men from the 
19th Alberta Dragoons were particularly 
active and were among the first troops 
to enter Mons in November 1918. 

The battles in which they participated 
actively included the 2nd and 3rd battles 
cf Ypres, Somme, Vimy Ridge, Hill 70, 
Passchendaele, Amiens, Arras, Canal du 
Nerd, Droccurt Switch, Cambrai, Iwey. 
Douai, Valenciennes and Mons. When it 
was over, the officers and men of the 
Light Hcrse squadrons had been award- 
ed one hundred honors including four 
D.S.O.'s. seventeen Military Crosses, 
twelve D.C.M.’s and several others. 

At the end of the war, the Edmonton 
Bulletin echoed the feelings of many 
grateful Canadians: ‘When the history 
cf Edmonton's part in the great war 
comes to be written,’ it commented, “‘not 
the least interesting and impressive con- 
tribution will be that of the 19th Alberta 
Dragoons, whose headquarters are in 
this citv. From the very commencement of 
hostilities the men, inspired by patriotic 
devotion offered themselves almost as 
cne fcr the service of the flag.” 

The 19th is of the same age as the 
Province of Alberta and it has always 


been, in peace and war, an excellent 
regiment. 


THE ROUNDUP 


“The Okctoks cow round-up will take place in the near future. It will start at 
the west end and collect cattle from the entire limits of the town. Any person wish- 
ing cattle gathered will kindly leave them on the street or in their neighbors’ front 
yards. Charges moderate as possible. Distributing point will be at the Okotoks 
pound. Please bear this notice in mind.” 


—Western Star and Okotoks Times, May 18, 1903. | 
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The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figureheal from his ‘Eye Opener’ column is reproduced 


above. 


SEPT. 19, 1908: 

“Vote for the Man, not for the Poli- 
tician. The Man first, last and all the 
time, and do not allow your better self 
to be hocdooed by the curse of every un- 
intelligent, unthinking community — 
blind partisanship. Keep the honor of 
Canada foremost in your minds and to 
hell with the machine. 

“The Eye Opener’s list of desirable 
candidates is as follows: 

“Frank Oliver. He needs no boosting 
from this rag. We are quite aware that he 
regards the Eye Opener as a rag, and 
perhaps he is right. 

“Dr. Clark in the Olds constituency, 
because he is an intellectual giant and 
of a type, so far as personal character is 
concerned, that may—heavy on the may 
—lead to good moral results amongst the 
members of his party in the House. Poli- 
tics aside, Clarke is too good a man to 
keep out. His views are sound on the 
‘Tariff for revenue only’ policy, and coin- 
cide with our own. 

“Maitland S. McCarthy. This candi- 
date is a cinch. If he isn't, he ought to be. 
After Oliver, Mr. McCarthy is the most 
prominent member west of the Lakes. 
(We don't count disreputable characters 
like Sifton and Turriff). In the event of a 
Conservative victory, Mr. McCarthy will 
undoubtedly be offered a seat in Mr. 
Borden's cabinet. 


“Charles A. Magrath, in the Leth- 
bridge constituency. Magrath is a man 
ef spotless character, a splendid type of 
the whole-souled, brainy Westerner, has 
had lots of legislative and administrative 
experience and has put in half a lifetime 
developing the resources of South Al- 
berta. The people cf this constituency, 
old-timers and new-comers, simply can- 
not turn Charlie Magrath down. His op- 
ponent, on the other hand, is an unsuc- 
cessful law sharp, aspiring to earn an 
easy livelihood as a professional politi- 
cian at the expense of the public. This 


constituency has been Duncanmarshal- 
lized to the limit. 


“Jchn Herren, in the Macleod constitu- 
ency. Mr. Herron, like McCarthy, was one 
of the hard-working Western members, 
always in his place ready to take active 
part in every debate where the interests 
of the West were concerned. He did yeo- 
man’s service for his constituency and, 
as the sports says, ‘made good’. Here, 
too, are unmistakable signs of Duncan- 
marshallization. 


“E. W. Day, in the Strathcona constitu- 
ency. This gentleman, being heavily in- 
teresting in farming enterprises and hav- 
ing cn his own initiative founded and 
settled an immense agricultural district 
of which Daysland is the centre, is de- 
sirous of representing a farming district 
in porliament. It is a laudable ambition. 
Mr. Day has done things. He is a man of 
achievement and everything he has 
accomplished so far has been for the ad- 
vancement of the country immediately 
to the south of Edmcnton. His opponent 
is one cf the pleasantest men you ever 
met. but he is a Strathcona Sawbones 
and completely out of touch and sym- 
roathy with the farming element. He not 
only voted, but delivered a lengthy 
speech in the House against free rural 
mail delivery. In other even more impor- 
tant respects, Dr. McIntyre failed to make 
good. This constituency has not only 
been Duncanmarsholized to a finish, but 
is now being Petetalbotted into the bar- 
gain. Cheer up. Day, the night will pass. 

“R. L. Richardson. in the East Assini- 
boia constituency. Mr. Richardson is a 
triton among the minnows. A bold writer, 
an advocate of the hichest interests of 
the common people, a fearless all-round 
man of noble ideals. The constituency of 
East Assiniboia will do honcr to itself by 
electing as its representative this brave 
fighter, who has fought so many years 
on the side of the people as against the 
corrupt politicians.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By The Editor 


Edmonton Meetings 
The program of 1959-60 winter meet- 
ings will start in Edmonton on the third 
Wednesday in October and, with the 
exception of December, will continue 
throughout the winter. 


The meetings will be held in Room 
120, the Arts Building, University of Al- 
berta, at 7:45 p.m. 

Following are the speakers: 

Oct. 21st—Dr. W. H. Alexander, whose 
topic is “In the Beginning”. 

Nov. 18th—John F. McDougall, on 
“John A. McDougall—Free Trader”’. 

Jan. 20th—Louis Normandeau, dis- 
cussing ‘The Role of the 65th Regiment 
in the Riel Rebellion”. 

It is hoped that this announcement in 
the Review will serve instead of the 
notices which have previously been sent 
to Edmonton members. So mark the dates 
on your calendars and don’t forget—the 
third Wednesday of each month. 


Lac Ste. Anne Museum 

Another advance in Alberta's growing 
awareness of its history was made near 
Sangudo in July with the opening of the 
museum of the Lac Ste. Anne and District 
Historical Society. This log structure was 
started when the municipality received 
its jubilee grant from the Alberta Gov- 
ernment in 1955. Then, through the per- 
severance of such people as Mrs. Mar- 
garet McPherson and Mrs. May Walker, 
the plans of four years ago became a 
reality. 

Officially opening the building was 
Mrs. Victoria Callihoo, 99, who was born 
in the Lac Ste. Anne area. Speaking in 
Cree, the pioneer woman voiced her 
pleasure on being asked to preside at the 
ceremonies. Mrs. Callihoo has long been 
interested in history and has written two 
articles which have been published in 
the Review. 

Also speaking at the opening were 
William Patterson, M.L.A. for Lac Ste. 
Anne; Wolter Kaasa, Department of 
Economic Affairs; and a number of local 
dignitaries. Executive members of the 
Historical Society of Alberta included the 


president, James G. MacGregor, 


and 
Bruce Peel, associate editer of the Review. 

The museum, a two-storey log struc- 
ture with two gables, contains many 


cbjects of pioneer origin. There are 
pieces of farming equipment, early cloth- 
ing, Indian beadwork, and other items 
which were once familiar to the Alberta 
pioneers. 

The Lac Ste. Anne and District Histori- 
cal Society must be congratulated for its 
fine project. We are sure that many peo- 
ple from Edmonton, as well as travellers 
along Highway 43 to the Peace River dis- 
trict will stop to visit this interesting 
showplace. 


Fort Macleod Museum 


A museum containing objects relating 
to the Mounted Police, ranchers and 
Indians was opened in Fort Macleod on 
August 8th. At the same time, a plaque 
commemorating the arrival of the police 
in 1874 was unveiled by Hon. Davie 
Fulton, Minister of Justice. The plaque 
was placed on the wall of the museum 
by the Alberta government. 


We were en route to the Blood Indian 
sun dance on the big day and stopped off 
to see the opening. A large crowd of 
pioneers, local residents and _ tourists 
were on hand for the ceremonies. Among 
the guests was C. E. Rivett-Carnac, com- 
missioner of the R.C.M.P., who present- 
ed the Fort Macleod Historical Associa- 
tion with a cheque for $25,000 towards 
the cost of the project. 

The museum is located within the fort 
structure which was erected two years 
ago. It is a large log structure fitted with 
display cases and has a number of ex- 
tremely interesting displays. Credit must 
go to the Department of Economic Affairs 
of the Alberta Government, which pro- 
vided a staff to gather and arrange the 
displays. 

Personally, we have never been able 
to actively support the program of the 
Fort Macleod group, but we must admire 
the energy and diligence they have 
shown in establishing this tourist at- 
traction. 

Our complaint is that the imposing 
looking structure, with its bastions, 


pointed pallisades and catwalks, in no 
way resembles the original Mounted 
Police fort. Old Fort Macleod was a col- 
lection of log buildings, the back walls 
of which formed the outside walls of the 
fort. The spaces between the buildings 
were enclosed by rough pallisades. 
There were no bastions and no catwalks. 


Originally, the tourist literature from 
Fort Macleod claimed that the fort was 
an exact replica built to specifications 
of the original fort. However, we are 
happy to see that they have abandoned 
this stand and advertise the structure 
for what it really is: an interesting tourist 
attraction which in itself has no his- 
torical associations. 


However, the real success of the Fort 
Macleod group was in obtaining sizeable 
grants from the Alberta government for 
the “replica’’ and from the federal gov- 
ernment for the new museum. In addi- 
tion, they have been very active in 
raising funds locally, as they see this 
project as a valuable tourist attraction. 
It is certainly a credit to the people of 
Fort Macleod that they have been able 
to erect such imposing buildings and 
with their faith in Alberta’s future as a 
tourist centre, we are sure that it will be 
a success. 

But from the standpoint of a historian, 
we still wish it had been a reasonably 
authentic replica. 


Historic Sites 

We have learned that the Con- 
servative government in Ottawa has ap- 
pointed a new Alberta member to the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada. We had optimistically hoped 
that the new government would investi- 
gate the historical field and choose some- 
one who was actively engaged in the 
preservation of historic sites or was 
active in historical enterprises. This 
Board, like a number of other such fed- 
eral beards, had apparently slipped to 
the level of patronage under the previous 
government. While the position is non- 
remunerative, it still carries with it con- 
siderable prestige. However, in our 
opinion, the Conservatives have made 
no change in the manner of selecting 
Board members. 


We have nothing against the new Al- 
berta representative; in fact, we wish 


him well in this position. Since his 
family are oldtimers in the West, we 
feel certain that he will do his best, and 
this Society offers him our fullest co- 
operation. But this is not the point. If 
Albertans, or Canadians, are to create 
an interest in history and the preserva- 
tion of historic sites, a federal board of 
this type should be made up of the best 
historians in Canada. It should bring to- 
gether the men whose years of experi- 
ence would be an asset in planning 
Canada’s historic sites program. 


The failure of the governments—both 
Liberal and Conservative—to follow this 
course in Alberta in recent years, seems 
to indicate a lack of interest on the part 
of our elected representatives. And as 
the Board slipped into the political 
sphere, so did its activity decline in 
Alberta. 


During the many years that Prof. 
M. H. Long was our representative, Al- 
berta did much in the way of erecting 
monuments and cairns at important sites. 
To our knowledge, little or nothing has 
been done since. Just when was the last 
federal historic site marker erected in 
Alberta? We remember the one for Al- 
berta’s inauguration, unveiled during 
the Jubilee celebrations four years ago, 
but if any have been established since 
then, they have escaped our attention. 
There are certainly no lack of sites, for 
Alberta is rich in history of a local and 
national nature. 


We have seen the press releases of the 
1957 and the 1959 appointments to the 
Board in Alberta and other provinces. 
As an ex-newhound, we sympathize with 
the person who had to compose them 
from the standpoint of the appointees’ 
historical contributions. But we do not 
wish to cast any reflections upon the 
men who have been appointed to the 
Board in Alberta. We have no doubt 
that they are very fine people and de- 
serve recogniticn and honor in their own 
fields. Our complaint lies with the fed- 
eral government which has failed in re- 
cent years to recognize the importance 
of its Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board and its possible contribution to 
our Canadian heritage. The sooner they 
fill the Board with recognized historians, 
the sooner Canada will make more 
impressive strides in the field of historic 
sites. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


Klondike ‘98, by Ethel Anderson 
Becker. Binfords and Mort, Publishers, 
Portland, Oregon. 126 pp. illust. $3.50. 

This is the second printing of a book 
which originally appeared in 1949. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, it certainly 
merits this new edition. 

The book is primarily an illustrated 
album of views taken by E. A. Hegg, a 
pioneer photographer who had studios 
in Alaska and the Yukon. It was the 
views taken by this photographer that 
provided the subject matter for the recent 
prize-winning film “City of Gold”. 

There are views of the gold seekers 
leaving for the north, the Dyea trail, 
Chilkoot Pass, Soapy Smith, the White 
Pass, Lake Bennett, and so on down the 
arduous route to Dawson. There are also 
other general views which reflect the 
hectic days of the great gold rush. 

This reviewer commented in the Win- 
ter 1959 issue that Pierre Berton’s Alon- 
dike was an excellent book but suffered 
through its lack of photographs. It now 
appears that, although it was not in- 
tended as such, Klondike and Klondike 98 
complement each other and belong to- 
gether on any bookshelf. —H.A.D. 


I Would do it Again, by Robert E. 
Campbell. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 204 
pp. illust. $4.50. 

Pioneers often say “I should write a 
book about my experiences’ but few of 
them ever do it. Happily, Mr. Campbell is 
an exception. He has put into print the 
fascinating kind of stories which are not 
fcund in weighty histories and dry 
reports. His are the human day-to-day 
events in the life of a man who was a 
school teacher, outfitter, guide, and Banff 
pioneer. 

We have heard some of these tales 
from Mr. Campbell so it was a pleasure 
to see them in print. His memory, like 
many of our early settlers, is very clear 
when dealing with his experiences in the 
west. 

Of particular interest was his account 
of the beginning of the Banff Indian Days 
in 1897. This event started as a form of 
entertainment for a group of tourists who 
were stranded at Banff because of a 
washout on the C.P.R. There are other in- 
teresting stories of the mountaineers, the 


visitors, and the people of developed the 
Banff region. 

There is also a particularly good ac- 
count of Mr. Campbell's election as a 
Censervative member in the provincial 
legislature in 1913. His stories of the 
miners in the Crowsnest Pass, the Social- 
ist movement and other aspects of politi- 
cal life are all part of the picture of 
Alberta's growth. 

In some cases I do think his accounts 
were too brief and that some of his stories 
which are covered in a couple of para- 
graphs were actually worth more atten- 
tion. 1 would like to know more about his 
problems as a schoolteacher in a non- 
English speaking German community 
near Regina in 1892. His story started 
very smoothly but finished just as it was 
aetting interesting, and left me with sev- 
eral unanswered questions. However, 
Mr. Campbell is a man who had a story 
to tell and he did it in his own way. 

We understand he is now working ona 
second book about his experiences in the 
Peace River country. This, we are sure, 
will be just as engaging as his life in the 


Reckies. —H.A.D. 


Pincher Creek Old Timers Album, by 


A. L. Freebairn. Pincher Creek Old 
Timers Association. 70 pp. illust. 

This is an attempt on the part of the 
Pincher Creek old timers to publish a 
book showing the pioneers, present and 
past, of their district. It contains small ] 
photos of many pioneers and large 
photos of groups and Pincher Creek 
views. 

Unfortunately, the scanty identifica- 
tion is a drawback to the historical value 
of such a book, although it will undoubt- 
edly serve the needs for which it was 
intended. But there is no indication of 
the era during which these people lived, 
as those cf the last century are mixed 
with modern photos. Also, most people 
are just identified by a single initial J 
rather than a christian name, while } 
others are shown merely as ‘Mrs. Lar- 
son,’ ‘‘Mrs. Bensler,” etc. 

The only text in the book is a brief J 
five-page history at the beginning. This J 
is quite interesting and gives consider- J 
able guide to the prominent families] 
whose photos appear in the album. 

—H.A.D. 
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